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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Our Policies Toward Communism in China 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


It is appropriate that in this great city of San 
Francisco, which faces the Far East, we should 
consider our policies toward communism in 
China. 


The Situation Today 


On the China mainland 600 million people are 
ruled by the Chinese Communist Party. That 
party came to power by violence and, so far, has 
lived by violence. 

It retains power not by will of the Chinese 
people but by massive, forcible repression. It 
fought the United Nations in Korea; it supported 
the Communist war in Indochina; it took Tibet 
by force. It fomented the Communist Huk rebel- 
lion in the Philippines and the Communists’ in- 
surrection in Malaya. It does not disguise its 
expansionist ambitions. It is bitterly hateful of 
the United States, which it considers a principal 
obstacle in the way of its path of conquest. 

In the face of this condition the United States 
has supported, morally and materially, the free 
nations of the Western Pacific and Southeast 
Asia. Our security treaties make clear that the 
violation of these nations by international com- 
munism would be considered as endangering our 
own peace and safety and that we would act ac- 
cordingly. 

Together we constitute a goodly company and 
a stout bulwark against aggression. 

As regards China, we have abstained from any 
act to encourage the Communist regime—mor- 
ally, politically, or materially. Thus: 


We have not extended diplomatic recognition to 
the Chinese Communist regime ; 


* Made before the international convention of Lions In- 
ternational at San Francisco, Calif., on June 28 (press 
release 393). 
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We have opposed its seating in the United Na- 
tions; 

We have not traded with Communist China or 
sanctioned cultural interchanges with it. 


These have been, and are, our policies. Like 
all our policies, they are under periodic review. 


The Precedent of Russia 


As we review our China policy, we naturally 
and properly recall our recognition policy as re- 
gards Communist Iussia. 

The Bolsheviks seized power from Kerensky in 
1917. Nevertheless, we continued for 16 years to 
treat the Kerensky representatives in exile as rep- 
resenting the lawful government of Russia. By 
1933 it seemed that the Communist regime might 
be considered as a peaceful member of society. 
For more than a decade it had committed no act 
of armed aggression. It had accepted the inde- 
pendence of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and 
of Poland. It was not demonstrably maltreating 
American citizens. It promised to cease subver- 
sive activities in the United States, to respect 
American rights in Russia, and to settle Russia’s 
public and private debts to the United States. 

Also, by 1933, we desired to encourage the 
Soviet regime to resist Japanese aggressive poli- 
cies in the Far East. The Republic of China, in- 
spired by this same notion, had recognized the 
Soviet Government in December 1932, and we 
shortly followed suit. 

We need not question that act of recognition 
under the circumstances which then prevailed. 
Recognition seemed indicated by many tests, and 
we did not read the future. 

However, it can, I think, be said with confidence 
that recognition would not have been accorded to 
the Soviet Union even in 1933 had there been 
clear warning that the Soviet promises given in 
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that connection were totally unreliable, that ag- 
gressive war would soon become an instrumental- 
ity of Soviet policy, and that it would be neutral 
toward Japanese aggression in Asia. © 

In the case of Communist China we are fore- 
warned. That regime fails to pass even those tests 
which, after 16 years, the Soviet regime seemed 
to pass. 

(1) Soviet Russia, in 1933, had had a decade of 
peaceful and nonaggressive relations with neigh- 
boring states; Communist China’s past record is 
one of armed aggression. 

(2) The Soviet regime seemed to want peace 
for the future. In the case of Communist China 
the situation is quite the reverse. Mr. Chou 
En-lai, at the time of the Bandung conference, 
said that “the Chinese people do not want to have 
war with the United States and are willing to 
settle international disputes by peaceful means.” 
But when the United States took him up and 
sought explicit reciprocal renunciations of force, 
his ambassador, after presenting various evasive 
formulas, finally stated frankly that his regime 
did intend to use armed force to take Taiwan 
(Formosa) unless they could get it in some other 
way. 

(3) The Soviet Union in 1933 was not flagrantly 
violating its international engagements. The 
Chinese Communist regime is violating the 1953 
Korean armistice and the 1954 Indochina armis- 
tice. 

(4) There was reason to hope that the Soviet 
regime would treat our nationals with respect. 
The Chinese Communist regime violates the per- 
sons of our citizens in defiance of the elementary 
code of international decency, and it breaches its 
1955 pledge to release them.” 

(5) It seemed, in 1933, that the Soviet regime 
and the United States had parallel interests in 
resisting Japanese aggression in the Far East. 
Today the political purposes of Communist China 
clash everywhere with our own. 


The Consequences of Recognition 
United States diplomatic recognition of Com- 
munist China would have the following conse- 


quences : 
(1) The many mainland Chinese, who by Mao 





* BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1955, p. 456. 
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Tse-tung’s own recent admission seek to change 
the nature of their government, would be im- 
mensely discouraged. 

(2) The millions of overseas Chinese would 
feel that they had no Free China to which to look. 
Today increasing numbers of these overseas Chi- 
nese go to Free China to study. Six years ago 
there were less than 100 Chinese students from 
Southeast Asia and Hong Kong studying in Tai- 
wan. Now there are nearly 5,000. 

The number of Chinese students from overseas 
communities coming to Free China has increased 
year by year; the number going to Communist 
China has declined, and hundreds of disillusioned 
students have made their way out of mainland 
China in the past 2 years. 

If the United States recognized the Chinese 
Communist regime, many of the millions of over- 
seas Chinese in free Asian countries would, reluc- 
tantly, turn to acceptance of the guiding direc- 
tion of the Communist regime. This would be a 
tragedy for them; and it would imperil friendly 
governments already menaced by Chinese Com- 
munist subversion. 

(3) The Republic of China, now on Taiwan, 
would fee! betrayed by its friend. That Govern- 
ment was our ally in the Second World War and 
for long bore alone the main burden of the Far 
Eastern war. It had many tempting opportuni- 
ties to compromise with the Japanese on terms 
which would have been gravely detrimental to the 
United States. It never didso. Wecondemn the 
Soviets for having dishonored their 20-year treaty 
pledge of 1945 to support the Chinese National 
Government as the central government of China. 
We are honorbound to give our ally, to whom we 
are pledged by a mutual defense treaty, a full 
measure of loyalty. 

(4) The free Asian governments of the Pa- 
cific and Southeast Asia would be gravely per- 
plexed. They are not only close to the vast Chi- 
nese land mass, but geographically and, to some 
extent, politically, they are separated as among 
themselves. The unifying and fortifying influ- 
ence is, above all, the spirit and resolution of the 
United States. If we seemed to waver and to 
compromise with communism in China, that 
would in turn weaken free Asia resistance to the 
Chinese Communist regime and assist interna- 
tional communism to score a great success in its 
program to encircle us. 
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China and the United Nations 


United States recognition of Communist China 
would make it probable that the Communist re- 
gime would obtain the seat of China in the United 
Nations. That would not be in the interest either 
of the United States or of the United Nations. 

The United Nations is not a reformatory for 
bad governments. It is supposedly an association 
of those who are already “peace-loving” and who 
are “able and willing to carry out” the charter 
obligations. The basic obligation is not to use 
force, except in defense against armed attack. 

The Chinese Communist regime has a record of 
successive armed aggressions, including war 
against the United Nations itself, a war not yet 
politically settled but discontinued by an armis- 
tice. The regime asserts not only its right but 
its purpose to use force if need be to bring Taiwan 
under its rule. 

The Republic of China is entitled to a perma- 
nent seat and veto power in the Security Council. 
Should a regime which in 7 years has promoted 
five foreign or civil wars—Korea, Indochina, 
Tibet, the Philippines, and Malaya; which itself 
has fought the United Nations and which today 
stands condemned by the United Nations as an 
aggressor; which defies the United Nations’ de- 
cision to reunify Korea; and which openly pro- 
claims its continuing purpose to use foree—should 
that regime be given a permanent seat, with veto 
power, in the body which under the charter has 
“primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security” ? 

Communist Russia, with its veto power, already 
seriously limits the ability of the United Nations 
to serve its intended purposes. Were Communist 
China also to become a permanent, veto-wielding 
member of the Security Council, that would, I 
fear, implant in the United Nations the seeds of 
its own destruction. 


Trade and Cultural Relations With Communist 
China 

Let me turn now to the matter of trade and 
cultural relations, which could exist, to a limited 
degree, without recognition. 

Normal peacetime trade with China, from 
which the American and Chinese peoples would 
benefit, could be in the common interest. But it 
seems that that kind of trade is not to be had in 
any appreciable volume. 
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Trade with Communist China is not a normal 
trade. It does not provide one country with 
what its people want but cannot well produce for 
themselves, in exchange for what other people 
want but cannot well produce for themselves. 
Trade with Communist China is wholly con- 
trolled by an official apparatus, and its limited 
amounts of foreign exchange are used to develop 
as rapidly as possible a formidable military estab- 
lishment and a heavy industry to support it. The 
primary desire of that regime is for machine 
tools, electronic equipment, and, in general, what 
will help it produce tanks, trucks, planes, 
ammunition, and such military items. 

Whatever others may do, surely the United 
States, which has heavy security commitments 
in the China area, ought not build up the military 
power of its potential enemy. 

We also doubt the value of cultural exchanges, 
which the Chinese Communists are eager to de- 
velop. They want this relationship with the 
United States primarily because, once that exam- 
ple were given, it would be difficult for China’s 
close neighbors not to follow it. These free na- 
tions, already exposed to intense Communist 
subversive activities, could not have the cultural 
exchanges that the Communists want without 
adding greatly to their danger. 

These are the considerations which argue for a 
continuance of our present policies. What are 
the arguments on the other side? 


The “‘De Facto’’ Argument 


There are some who say that we should accord 
diplomatic recognition to the Communist regime 
because it has now been in power so long that 
it has won the v7ght to that. 

That is not sound international law. Diplo- 
matic recognition is always a privilege, never a 
right. 

Of course, the United States knows that the 
Chinese Communist regime exists. We know that 
very well, for it has fought us in Korea. Also, 
we admit of dealing with the Chinese Commu- 
nists in particular cases where that may serve our 
interests. We have dealt with it in relation to the 
Korean and Indochina armistices. For nearly 
2 years we have been, and still are, dealing with 
it in an effort to free our citizens and to obtain 
reciprocal renunciations of force. 

But diplomatic recognition gives the recognized 
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regime valuable rights and privileges, and, in the 
world of today, recognition by the United States 
gives the recipient much added prestige and in- 
fluence at home and abroad. 

Of course, diplomatic recognition is not to be 
withheld capriciously. In this matter, as others, 
the United States seeks to act in accordance with 
principles which contribute to a world society of 
order under law. 

A test often applied is the ability of a regime 
actually to govern. But that is by no means a con- 
trolling factor. Nations often maintain diplo- 
matic relations with governments-in-exile. And 
they frequently deny recognition to those in actual 
power. 

Other customary tests are whether, as Thomas 
Jefferson put it, the recognized government re- 
flects “the will of the nation, substantially de- 
clared”; whether the government conforms to the 
code of civilized nations, lives peacefully, and 
honors its international obligations. 

Always, however, recognition is admitted to be 
an instrument of national policy, to serve en- 
lightened self-interest. 

One thing is established beyond a doubt. There 
is nothing automatic about recognition. It is 
never compelled by the mere lapse of time. 


The “Inevitability’”’ Argument 


Another argument beginning to be heard is 
that diplomatic recognition is inevitable, so why 
not now ? 

First, let me say emphatically that the United 
States need never succumb to the argument of 
“inevitability.” We, with our friends, can fashion 
our own destiny. We do not accept the mastery 
of Communist forces. 

And let me go on to say: Communist-type 
despotisms are not so immutable as they some- 
times appear. Time and circumstances work also 
upon them. 

There is often an optical illusion which results 
from the fact that police states, suppressing dif- 
ferences, give an external appearance of hard 
permanency, whereas the democracies, with their 
opposition parties and often speaking through 
different and discordant voices, seem the unstable, 
pliable members of the world society. 

The reality is that a governmental system which 
tolerates diversity has a long life expectancy, 
whereas a system which seeks to impose conform- 
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ity is always in danger. That results from the 
basic nature of human beings. Of all the argu- 
ments advanced for recognition of the Commu- 
nist regime in China, the least cogent is the argu- 
ment of “inevitability.” 


China Versus Russia 


There are some who suggest that, if we assist 
the Chinese Communists to wax strong, then they 
will eventually break with Soviet Russia and that 
that is our best hope for the future. 

No doubt there are basic power rivalries be- 
tween Russia and China in Asia. But also the 
Russian and Chinese Communist parties are 
bound together by close ideological ties. 

Perhaps, if the ambitions of the Chinese Com- 
munists are inflated by successes, they might 
eventually clash with Soviet Russia. Perhaps, 
too, if the Axis Powers had won the Second World 
War, they would have fallen out among them- 
selves. But no one suggested that we should tol- 
erate and even assist an Axis victory because in 
the end they would quarrel over the booty—of 
which we would be part. 


Conclusion 


We seek to appraise our China policies with an 
open mind and without emotion, except for a cer- 
tain indignation at the prolonged and cruel abuse 
of American citizens in China. We have no feel- 
ing whatsoever that change is to be avoided 
merely in the interest of consistency or because 
change might be interpreted as admitting past 
error. 

We always take into account the possibility of 
influencing the Communist regime to better ways 
if we had diplomatic relations with it, or if, with- 
out that, we had commercial and cultural contacts 
with it. But the experience of those who now 
recognize and deal with the Chinese Communist 
regime convinces us that, under present condi- 
tions, neither recognition, nor trade, nor cultural 
relations, nor all three, would favorably influence 
the evolution of affairs in China. The probable 
result, internally, would be the opposite of what 
we hope for. 

Internationally the Chinese Communist regime 
does not conform to the practices of civilized na- 
tions; does not live up to its international obliga- 
tions; has not been peaceful in the past and gives 
no evidence of being peaceful in the future. Its 
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foreign policies are hostile to us and our Asian al- 
lies. Under these circumstances it would be folly 
for us to establish relations with the Chinese Com- 
munists which would enhance their ability to hurt 
us and our friends. 

You may ask, “What of the future?” Are our 
policies merely negative? Do we see any pros- 
pect of resuming the many friendly ties which, 
for many generations, the American people have 
had with the Chinese people and which we want 
to have again? Do we see any chance that the 
potentially great Chinese nation, with its rich and 
ancient culture and wisdom, will again be able to 
play a constructive part in the councils of the 
nations? 

We confidently answer these questions in the 
affirmative. Our confidence is based on certain 
fundamental beliefs. One is a belief in the future 
of human freedom. We know that the materialis- 
tic rule of international communism will never 
permanently serve the aspirations with which 
human beings are endowed by their Creator. 

Within the Soviet Union the rulers have had to 
disavow Stalin’s brand of communism. Within 
the Soviet satellites even 12 years of indoctrina- 
tion do not persuade the people that the Soviet 
system satisfies either their national or their in- 
dividual desires. 

Communism is repugnant to the Chinese peo- 
ple. They are, above all, individualists. We read 
the recent brave words uttered within Red China 
by the university lecturer: “To overthrow you 
cannot be called unpatriotic, because you Com- 
munists no longer serve the people.” 

We can confidently assume that international 
communism’s rule of strict conformity is, in China 
as elsewhere, a passing and not a perpetual phase. 
We owe it to ourselves, our allies, and the Chinese 
people to do all that we can to contribute to that 
passing. 

If we believed that this passing would be pro- 
moted by trade and cultural relations, then we 
would have such relations. 

If we believed that this passing would be 
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promoted by our having diplomatic relations 
with the present regime, then we would have such 
relations. 

If we believed that this passing would be pro- 
moted by some participation of the present re- 
gime in the activities of the United Nations, then 
we would not oppose that. 

We should be, and we are, constantly testing our 
policies, to be as certain as we can be that, in the 
light of conditions as they from time to time are, 
our policies shall serve the great purposes to which 
our Nation has been dedicated since its founda- 
tion—the cause of peace, justice, and human 
liberty. 

Our policies are readily adjustable to meet the 
requirements of changing conditions. But there 
are occasions when not we but others should pro- 
vide the change. Nothing could be more danger- 
ous than for the United States to operate on the 
theory that, if hostile and evil forces do not 
quickly or readily change, then it is we who must 
change to meet them. 

The United States exerts an immense influence 
in the world today, not only because it is powerful 
but because we stand for peace, for national in- 
dependence, and personal liberty. Many free na- 
tions seek to coordinate their foreign policies 
with ours. Such coordination is indeed indispen- 
sable if the free world is to have the cohesion 
needed to make it safe. But United States policies 
will never serve as rallying points for free peoples 
if the impression is created that our policies are 
subject to change to meet Communist wishes for 
no reason other than that communism does not 
want to change. If communism is stubborn for 
the wrong, let us be steadfast for the right. 

The capacity to change is an indispensable ca- 
pacity. Equally indispensable is the capacity to 
hold fast that which is good. Given those quali- 
ties, we can hopefully look forward to the day 
when those in Asia who are yet free can confi- 
dently remain free and when the people of China 
and the people of America can resume their long 
history of cooperative friendship. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of June 25 


Press release 388 dated June 25 


Secretary Dulles: I will be glad to receive your 
questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Soviet Union has been 
casting doubt on American sincerity in dis- 
armament negotiations. I believe the latest state- 
ment in this connection was made this morning 
by Foreign Minister Gromyko on General Nor- 
stad’s statement. What is your view about the 
Soviet statements in this regard? 


A. It is obviously a propaganda statement. I 
don’t clearly diagnose the reasons why it was made 
at this particular junction. Of course, the state- 
ment that was made by General Norstad was a 
statement which made it explicitly clear that the 
United States and NATO had no intention what- 
soever of starting a war. He said, if there is a 
general war, only the Soviet Union will start it. 
Then he said, I do not think that they will start 
it because of the consequences to them if they 
should start it. In other words, it was a state- 
ment designed to emphasize the peaceful purposes 
that we had; that our power was a deterrent to 
war and not designed in any way for any aggres- 
sive purposes. Why it should have been mis- 
interpreted in this way at this time I cannot 
judge. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have there been any changes 
in the instructions given Mr. Stassen on our will- 
ingness to agree to a suspension of nuclear testing 
under certain conditions, particularly in view of 
the scientists’ testimony of that group that called 
on the President yesterday? 

A. No, there have been no changes in his in- 
structions with reference to a possible suspension 
of nuclear testing. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, there is a report that the 
United States is considering, together with other 
friendly governments, a new international move- 
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ment to solve the Arab refugee problem. Would 


you care to comment on that? 


A. There is no such new movement under way 
that I am aware of. The United States position 
on that subject continues to be what it was as de- 
scribed in my speech of August 1955.1. Unhap- 
pily, it has not seemed practical to move along 
those lines, and I am not aware of any present 
plans in that respect. 


Q. Well, this is not with Arab or Israel coun- 
tries but with other friendly nations who were in- 
terested in peace in the Middle East. And there 
was a report that Mr. Lodge had been discussing 
this subject with these other friendly nations in 
the hope that they might make a plan which would 
be satisfactory to both Arab countries and Israel. 


A. Well, I’m not aware of anything concrete 
along those lines. Naturally, that is a great hu- 
manitarian problem which we would like to see 
solved. 
juncture Egyptian propaganda should put out a 
completely false story which seems to have no 
purpose other than to make it more difficult to 
solve the problem. 


Visit of Prime Minister Kishi 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you give your ap- 
praisal of the accomplishments of Mr. Kishi’s 
talks here and also the section that deals with re- 
vision of the security treaty, under item IT, I be- 
lieve it is, that sets up a joint committee to look 
into all matters of this kind? * 


A. I think that the visit of Mr. Kishi here 
served a very important purpose and perhaps did 





1 BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 

? For text of joint communique issued at the conclusion 
of talks between President Eisenhower and Prime Min- 
ister Nobusuke Kishi of Japan, see ibid., July 8, 1957, 
p. 51. 
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more than most of such visits in actually estab- 
lishing a new basis for future relations. I feel 
that it opened up a new era in our relations with 
Japan, an era which will be much more on a basis 
of cooperation than of the exercise by the United 
States of unilateral rights. I would say that that 
result flows perhaps more from imponderables 
than from actual words found in the communique 
itself. But there was, I think, introduced into 
our relationship a new spirit, and I believe that 
events from now on will confirm the judgment 
which I now give. I think I said at the airport 
when he left that I thought that future historians 
would mark this as a highly significant visit, and 
I am really quite confident that that judgment will 
be made. 

Now, you asked a more particular question 
about the intergovernmental committee which 
would study the workings of the security treaty. 
That is primarily designed to move toward put- 
ting our relations more on a bilateral basis with- 
out any formal amendment of the security treaty, 
which would hardly be practical at the present 
time and which was not indeed sought by either 
of us. But it was felt that the workings of the 
treaty could be put on a bilateral basis of cooper- 
ation in a practical way, and to that end this com- 
mittee was set up. If the committee should later 
on feel that some actual change in the treaty re- 
lationship were required, it would, of course, be 
free to recommend that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how much did the Girard 
case; or the human problem that it represents, 
spur the decision on phased troop reduction on 
our part in Japan as to timing; and, whether it 
did or not, does this decision on troop reduction 
reflect a possibility of other reductions in other 
parts of the world where we have troops? 


A. I have pointed out previously here that the 
United States is constantly studying, and for some 
time has been intensively studying, the possibili- 
ties of adjusting our forces abroad with a view to 
minimizing tensions and making lesser demands 
upon the land facilities, housing, and so forth, of 
countries where our forces are located. Now that 
relates to our so-called bases all over the world. 
I would say that this particular troop reduction 
in Japan is, however, distinctive and has no par- 


ticular parallel elsewhere. 


* For background, see ibid., June 24, 1957, p. 1000. 
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The decision taken there was taken partly be- 
cause of the desire to minimize friction, which 
always comes when foreign troops are quartered 
for a long time in substantial numbers in a for- 
eign country. But it was also in line with the 
security treaty itself, the preamble of which says 
that the United States is prepared temporarily to 
maintain forces in Japan for its security in ex- 
pectation that Japan will build up its own forces. 
Now those forces are, in a way, being built up to 
a degree which both of us agreed made it prudent 
and consistent with the security of Japan and the 
general position in the Japan area to withdraw 
our ground combat forces at this time. And 
probably other forces may be withdrawn too, as 
the Japanese are able to take over their 
responsibilities. 

However, I would not want to have it inferred 
from what is happening in Japan that there is 
any plan for pulling our forces out of NATO 
or out of Germany. That is not our purpose. 
Our position there has been made quite clear, by 
statements which we have made on various oc- 
casions, that we are prepared to continue to carry 
our fair share of that responsibility. While I 
have indicated that, in line with our policy every- 
where, there will be some streamlining and ad- 
justing of our divisions, there is no purpose to 
reduce our force in NATO. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in a recent interview Presi- 
dent Aramburu of Argentina voiced some regret 
over the fact that the economic atd—which I think 
amounts to some $160 million—his government 
has received is not in proportion to their need to 
rebuild the economy after some 12 years of the 
regime he claims left the country bankrupt. In 
the same interview he voiced confidence that, as 
relations grow closer between the two countries, 
we will increase aid through long-term loans. 
Will you give us your views on this statement? 


A. Well, that is a problem which is being 
studied, of course, by the Export-Import Bank, 
which is the major instrumentality of assistance 
in that field. 

One of the problems there is the fact that Ar- 
gentina’s economic relations are primarily with 
European countries, and it does not have the re- 
lations with the United States which readily per- 
mitted it to develop dollar exchange for the re- 
payment of interest or principal of loans. And 
we hope that to a considerable extent they might 
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be able to obtain credit in the other countries with 
which they trade more largely. But we are, of 
course, sympathetic with helping to strengthen 
the new regime. We recognize that it was left 
in a deplorable condition by Peron. But the de- 
tails of what can wisely and properly be done are 
being studied primarily by the Export-Import 
Bank. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the previous answer on the 
question of cutting forces in Japan, you affirmed 
what you had said about 3 weeks ago: that there 
will be some streamlining of our divisions every- 
where, is the way I think you put it. What will 
be the practical result of this? The practical re- 
sult of the decision on Japan is that one or two 
divisions will be removed from Japan. What will 
be the practical result of streamlining divisions? 
Will it be that the United States will release a 
certain amount of territory and bring home a cer- 
tain number of troops? 


A. Well, you see, we only maintain divisional 
strength abroad in a few places—in Japan, in 
Korea, in continental Europe. And those are the 
only areas where there would be some effect of our 
so-called streamlining of our divisions every- 
where, which involves some rather modest re- 
duction in the numbers to make them more 
mobile; it involves an increase in their fire power 
so that the net result is a gain in strength. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is there any substance to re- 
ports that the deliveries of new weapons to South 
Korea* have been held up on account of so-called 
political reasons? 


A. No, I’m not aware that they are being held 
up. 


Disarmament Talks in London 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to return to the disarma- 
ment matter a minute, last Wednesday or Thurs- 
day the Senate leadership appeared to be 
convinced that you had asked them to send a 
number of Senators to London over the past week- 
end to sit in on the disarmament talks this week. 
Yet your letter that was read on the Senate floor 
last Friday * said such a trip would be premature. 
Can you explain this, sir? 


*For background, see ibid., July 8, 1957, p. 58. 
* Cong. Rec. of June 21, 1957, p. 8961. 
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A. I think that there was, perhaps, a misunder- 
standing, for which I blame no one, as to the 
importance that was attached to going to London. 
I myself have attached relatively little importance 
to the question of whether or not Senators went 
to London, and that has consistently been my 
attitude. I do feel that it would be useful if by 
going to London they could get the atmosphere 
of the negotiations. But the fact of the matter 
is that the negotiations are being directed here at 
Washington by the President and by myself, and, 
in order to maintain close contact with the guiding 
instructions and the policies that are concerned, 
the best place to do that is Washington and not 
in London. London is on the receiving end; 
Washington is the formative end when it comes 
to the making of these policy decisions. And, 
as I say, I think there was a little misunder- 
standing there, for reasons which I needn’t go 
into here in detail but for which I blame no one. 

I want to make clear that I believe that there 
has been good cooperation in this matter between 
the State Department and the congressional lead- 
ership. These matters are complicated and diffi- 
cult to work out on both sides. 

In the case of the Senate, you have a good many 
committees which are all interested in one or 
another phase of this matter, and the question of 
selection becomes difficult. From our standpoint 
the question of how many people you can advan- 
tageously deal with, and particularly how many 
people might go to London, is a difficult problem. 
But I have no consciousness of any lack of co- 
operation, and I think that I have myself tried 
to extend an invitation which is broad in scope. I 
think it is important that there should be at this 
juncture a greater participation by the most in- 
terested Senators in numbers that can practically 
be dealt with as this program of disarmament de- 
velops and as our policies crystallize and take 
shape. It is entirely acceptable to me to work 
with the Special Committee on Disarmament, of 
which Senator Hubert Humphrey is chairman. I 
am seeing him this afternoon to develop a pro- 
gram on which we can work. Of course, that 
committee under its present mandate expires I 
think next week, on the 30th of June. But I 
believe that steps are in contemplation today in 
the Senate which may extend its life, and, if so, 
that becomes a very useful agency with which 
to deal. 
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Q. Due to the mixup, or misunderstanding, is 
it correct that no part was played by any de- 
velopment in the substance of the negotiations 
either in London or in our position here? 


A. I would only say this: that there was a little 
slippage in the time schedule which we had con- 
templated for the developments in London, and 
the matters did not move quite as rapidly as we 
had thought that they might. The slippage is 
not significant and does not indicate in my opinion 
any serious interruption in the flow of the nego- 
tiations but involves the time which it naturally 
takes to discuss these very serious matters with 
our allies and for them to come along with 
conclusions. 

And, of course, another thing that I think needs 
to be emphasized is that it would be quite un- 
profitable for anyone, Senators or anybody else, 
to go to London and to feel that they could get 
anything worthwhile out of it without a pretty 
thorough study and briefing before they went, and 
that would have to take place, I think, before 
there could be any useful participation or ob- 
servation by Senators in the proceedings in 
London. 


Q. Do you foresee any possibility, sir, on the 
basis of where this negotiation is now, of an agree- 
ment while this Congress is in session, assuming 
the session goes on to approximately Labor Day? 


A. I think it is highly unlikely that there would 
be any treaty formulated for submission to the 
Senate at this session. I think it would at best 
be a matter to take up next January. Now that 
isn’t because I want it to be slow or that we are 
trying to make it slow. As a matter of fact, we 
are trying to move as rapidly as it is possible, but 
the complications of a treaty are infinitely great. 
You take on this question of the supervision: The 
Soviets have indicated for the first time within the 
last few days that they would accept supervision 
with respect to a suspension of testing. But the 
nature of that supervision has not even been dis- 
cussed with them yet, and whether or not their 
idea of supervision coincides with ours, I don’t 
know, and it would be quite a business to work 
that out. Then you have got the question of the 
possible suspension of the use of fissionable mate- 
rial for weapons purposes, which, again, would 
require a high degree of supervision and checking. 
So far the Soviets have not indicated that they 
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would accept even the principle of a cutoff of the 
use of fissionable material for weapons purposes, 
much less accept a supervision in connection 
with it. 

Now, to develop all of these things in adequate 
detail is still a task of immense difficulty, and un- 
less these things are worked out in great detail 
they are not reliable. I sometimes recall that 
about the only one of the early postwar agree- 
ments which worked reasonably well was that for 
the joint occupation of the city of Vienna. That 
was worked out in meticulous detail, and, on the 
whole, that worked pretty well. But the other 
agreements, which were less meticulously worked 
out and did not deal with all the details, proved 
to be mere vehicles for evasion and avoidance. 
And when you deal with anything as vital to the 
very life of the free world as this would be, one 
has to be sure that the operation of it—super- 
vision of it—is established in sufficient detail so 
that we can place a large measure of confidence 
in it and so that there is no room for technical 
evasions. 


Question of Cutoff in Nuclear Weapons Production 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the question of a cutoff of 
production, some confusion arose last week, after 
the President’s conference, as to whether we 
thought a cutoff in nuclear weapons production 
was to be tied to any first-stage agreement on the 
suspension of tests. It has been our understand- 
ing that we felt that the two went hand in hand. 
Could you tell us approximately what our position 
is on this? 

A. Yes. The confusion I think came about 
quite naturally because of the fact that, while 
there is a connection in the sense that under our 
plan an agreement to suspend testing would be 
tied into an agreement for a cutoff, the actual 
suspension of the testing might precede the actual 
cutoff because of the fact, among other things, 
that the supervisory machinery required in con- 
nection with testing might be simpler and take 
less time to establish, we believe, than in the case 
of the other. So that it is correct to say that the 
suspension of testing is not dependent upon a 
coincident cutoff. It is dependent upon a co- 


- incident agreement for a future cutoff. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Kishi-Eisenhower com- 
munique stated that the United States Govern- 
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ment would attempt to do something about the 
anti-Japanese sign posts and laws that some 
southern States have. Does the Government have 
any plans about what might be done about these 
posting laws? 


A. We had some discussion of that with the 
Prime Minister and made quite clear that we be- 
lieved that those laws were in contradiction with 
the most-favored-nation treaty which we have 
with Japan, which calls broadly for an avoidance 
of any discrimination. Considerable efforts are 
being made and are under way to bring about the 
repeal of those laws, and also to prevent the enact- 
ment of any similar laws in other States. So far 
those efforts have been successful in preventing 
the enacting of those laws elsewhere where they 
have been proposed. So far we have not yet 
brought about their actual repeal, but we have not 
yet given up hope that there will be such a repeal. 
If there should not be such a repeal and if, in fact, 
the laws remain in force—of course, they could 
become just a dead letter—then there would be 
the question of a possible legal action which we 
would consider at that time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on any cutoff or any suspen- 
sion of testing of nuclear weapons combined with 
an agreement on a cutoff, under our policy would 
that have to be part of a first-step disarmament 
agreement? 


A. Yes. That is our proposal. 
Q. It could not be separate? 


A. It is part of it. We do not under our plan 
separate the suspension of testing from an agree- 
ment to have a cutoff on the use of fissionable 
material for weapons purposes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is that also tied in with the 
overall first-step disarmament agreement we are 
seeking ? 


A. Yes. We contemplate that as part of an 
arrangement which would also cover certain in- 
spection zones which have some significance, at 
least from the standpoint of demonstrating how 
to work inspection, so that it could be spread later 
on—and probably some reductions in conventional 
weapons. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would we be ready under this 
agreement to take a tie-in of the cutoff and the 
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suspension of tests and sign an agreement to that 
effect without taking in these other matters you 
just mentioned, like inspection of weapons? 


A. Our first-phase program covers the broader 
aspects which I mentioned. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would the cutoff also be re- 
lated to a beginning of the transfers of nuclear 
weapons, to transfers of nuclear materials into 
materials for peaceful purposes? 


‘A. Yes. We contemplate that coincidentally 
with the effective date of the cutoff there should 
begin to be transfers out of the war stocks into 
the peacetime pool that the President originally 
suggested in his speech to the United Nations in 
1953. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you discuss a period for 
an initial suspension of nuclear tests? A period 
in time? There have been various reports that 
we have been thinking of 10 months or a year, or 
possibly longer. 


A. We do suggest a time period, and a time 
period which will be sufficiently short so that it 
would not involve a breakup of our entire scien- 
tific and technical group. If it should turn out 
that the inspection system was not working or 
that the cutoff inspection system was not being 
adequately established, then we would not have 
lost the opportunity to resume testing and enabled 
the Soviet Union in that way to get a very con- 
siderable advantage over us. 


Soviet Movements in Middle East 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us what the 
reaction is to recent Soviet movements in the 
Middle East and the reported sale of submarines 
to Egypt? 


A. Well, we deplore this sale of submarines to 
Egypt, quite apart from the question of whether 
or not that is a violation of the United Nations 
resolution ® which calls for the suspension of any 
arms deliveries to the area of Middle East hostili- 
ties. Quite apart from that, it seems to us to be 
part and parcel of the Soviet effort, a studied ef- 
fort by the Soviet Union to maintain tension and 
danger of war in the area by the delivery there of 


° BULLETIN of Nov. 12, 1956, p. 754. 
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abnormal quantities and abnormal kinds of mili- 
tary weapons. 


Q. Would the U.S. be considering to offset this 
policy by delivering arms to Israel? 


A. Well, we have not even considered as yet 
whether there was an imbalance there which 
would make that necessary or appropriate. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you were speaking of 
the Kishi visit, did I understand you correctly to 
say that the committee which was to be established 
in Tokyo in connection with the security treaty 
will not concern itself with the actual revision of 
the administrative agreement? Is that correct, 
sir? 


A. No, it does not have any particular function 
in relation to the administrative agreement. It is 
designed, rather, to deal with such matters as the 
location of troops in Japan, their disposition. 
You see, the treaty itself gives the United States 
rather broad rights to decide for itself, without 
regard to the Government of Japan, as to where 
it will put troops, and matters of that sort. We 
want to bring that more onto a bilateral, coop- 
erative basis. That is a primary function of this 
committee. And also, the committee would be em- 
powered to study the whole working of the se- 
curity treaty and as to whether it should be mod- 
ified in any respects or replaced in any respects. 
But the revision of the administrative agreement 
is not one of its primary functions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have you had a chance to read 
and analyze the Mao Tse-tung speech on the the- 
sis of letting 100 flowers bloom; and, if so, do you 
have any views on its meaning? 


A. I have read the speech. I have read it a 
couple of times. Speeches of that kind take a 
good deal of reading, and even then one can’t be 
quite sure of what they mean. On its face, it 
suggests that there is a disposition to be some- 
what tolerant of differences of opinion within 
carefully controlled limits. I see, however, it is 
suggested in some quarters that the purpose of the 
speech was merely to allow some of these different 
flowers to stick their heads above ground so that 
they could then be cut off. (Laughter) And I 
think that we will have to watch to see what the 
event is, as to whether this was a means of en- 
trapment or whether it genuinely indicates a de- 
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sire—a willingness—to have a little more toler- 
ance of opinion. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been some criticism 
in the Congress or fear expressed that the disar- 
mament talks might be building up too much op- 
timism in public opinion. Do you feel that this 
is happening, or do you feel that it is out of per- 
spective, or do you feel disturbed? 


A. I do not feel discouraged, but I do not feel 
optimistic either. Now, I don’t know whether too 
much optimism is being built. I don’t know. I 
can’t appraise very accurately the mood of the 
country or of the Congress in these respects. I 
would say that optimism can be based upon the 
fact that the Soviets seem to be desirous of arriv- 
ing at some agreement and to be using the actual 
forum of the disarmament talks less as a place of 
propaganda than has been the case heretofore. 
And that judgment, which is itself perhaps some- 
what superficial, is reinforced by the fact that we 
believe that there are and must be strong economic 
and financial pressures upon the Soviet Union 
which would lead it to desire to lighten somewhat 
the burden of armament on a reciprocal basis. As 
against that, we have the almost morbid fear of 
the Soviet Communist system to any intrusion 
from without, to any adequacy of inspection and 
control. Until those matters are gone into in much 
more detail than has been possible up to this point, 
I do not know whether or not one can expect a 
positive conclusion. I think that we can only 
wait and see as far as that critical phase is con- 
cerned. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you a clar- 
ifying question about disarmament. Earlier you 
were asked about the possibility of a treaty going 
to the Senate at this session, and you said that you 
thought not. You said that you thought that it 
might be better to wait until January. You indi- 
cated that there might be something solid about 
that anyway. 


A. I didn’t intend to imply that. All I meant 
to say was that, if any treaty comes out of these 
talks, I do not see that it could emerge in time for 
this session of Congress or much before the end 
of the calendar year. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to return to the question of 
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Arab refugees for a moment, some of us have been 
given to understand that Mr. Lodge and Mr. Ham- 
marskjold have been discussing informally with 
Western countries mainly to determine whether 
the time is ripe to make a new effort to solve this 
longstanding problem, and it is our understanding 
that neither the Arab countries nor Israel have 
been brought into the phase of the discussions at 
this point and that our renewed, informal atten- 
tion to this stems partly from the recommenda- 
tions that Vice President Nixon made after his 
African trip—namely, that a new and redoubled 
effort be made to attack this problem. Now, is it 
correct to infer from your answer that you know 
nothing at all about any such informal talks which 
might be going onin New York? 


A. No, I do not know of such discussions, al- 
though that does not preclude their having taken 
place. It would be quite in line with our standing 
policy to explore that proposition at any time. 
That is a very unhappy and serious problem. I 
had a talk here, I guess it was on Friday, with 
Mr. [Henry R.] Labouisse [Jr.], who is the United 
Nations representative in charge of these refugees, 
and it is really a tragic problem. It is our stand- 
ing policy to take advantage of any opportunity 
to solve it. So that if Ambassador Lodge did 
have talks with Mr. Hammarskjold about this, 
that would be quite within our policy, but I do 
not myself happen to know anything about such 
talks. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


Opening of Islamic Center 


Remarks by President Eisenhower * 


It is a privilege to take part in this ceremony 
of dedication. Meeting with you now, in front 
of one of the newest and most beautiful build- 
ings in Washington, it is fitting that we rededi- 
cate ourselves to the peaceful progress of all men 
under one God. 

And I should like to assure you, my Islamic 
friends, that under the American Constitution, 
under American tradition, and in American 





*Made at ceremonies opening the Islamic Center at 
Washington, D. C., on June 28 (White House press 
release). 
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hearts, this Center, this place of worship, is just 
as welcome as could be a similar edifice of any 
other religion. Indeed, America would fight 
with her whole strength for your right to have 
here your own church and worship according to 
your own conscience. 

This concept is indeed a part of America, and 
without that concept we would be something else 
than what we are. 

The countries which have sponsored and built 
this Islamic Center have for centuries contribu- 
ted to the building of civilization. With their 
traditions of learning and rich culture, the coun- 
tries of Islam have added much to the advance- 
ment of mankind. Inspired by a sense of broth- 
erhood, common to our innermost beliefs, we can 
here together reaffirm our determination to se- 
cure the foundation of a just and lasting peace. 

Our country has long enjoyed a strong bond 
of friendship with the Islamic nations and, like 
all healthy relationships, this relationship must 
be mutually beneficial. 

Civilization owes to the Islamic world some of 
its most important tools and achievements. From 
fundamental discoveries in medicine to the high- 
est planes of astronomy, the Muslim genius has 
added much to the culture of all peoples. That 
genius has been a wellspring of science, commerce, 
and the arts, and has provided for all of us many 
lessons in courage and in hospitality. 

This fruitful relationship between peoples, go- 
ing far back into history, becomes more important 
each year. Today thousands of Americans, both 
private individuals and governmental officials, live 
and work—and grow in understanding—among 
the peoples of Islam. 

At the same time, in our country, many from 
the Muslim lands—students, businessmen, and 
representatives of states—are enjoying the bene- 
fits of experience among the people of this coun- 
try. From these many personal contacts, here and 
abroad, I firmly believe that there will be a 
broader understanding and a deeper respect for 
the worth of all men, and a stronger resolution 
to work together for the good of mankind. 

As I stand beneath these graceful arches, sur- 
rounded on every side by friends from far and 
near, I am convinced that our common goals are 
both right and promising. Faithful to the de- 
mands of justice and of brotherhood, each work- 
ing according to the lights of his own conscience, 
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our world must advance along the paths of peace. 
Guided by this hope, I consider it a great per- 
sonal and official honor to open the Islamic Cen- 


ter, and I offer my congratulations to its sponsors 
and my best wishes to all who enter into its use. 
Thank you very much. 


The Citizen’s Responsibilities in International Affairs 


by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs? 


In speaking to you this afternoon on the citi- 
zen’s responsibilities in world affairs, I shall be 
commenting upon problems to which you give a 
great deal of attention, individually and as an 
organization. As graduates of American colleges 
and universities, you have been educated for lead- 
ership in a free society. ‘Those of you here from 
foreign universities represent no less the training 
for a life of reason, tolerance, and understanding 
in societies dedicated to the well-being of the in- 
dividual rather than the glorification of the state. 

The interdependence of the modern world has 
made internationalists of us all. The world has 
shrunk so much that we do not have much of a 
choice in the matter. “We must all hang to- 
gether, or assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 
Out of our political, religious, cultural, and his- 
torical diversity we seek, and I believe we are 
finding, a common denominator of values. 

Nearly half a century ago Theodore Roosevelt 
remarked that “the United States of America has 
not the option as to whether it will or will not play 
a great part in the world. It must play a great 
part. All that it can decide is whether it will play 
that part well or badly.” 

Today the choice before us is dictated by the 
need for human survival. With the threat of 
nuclear war hanging over our heads we have no 
alternative but to play our part wisely and well. 
The best insurance that we will do this is a well- 


1 Address made before the biennial convention of the 
American Association of University Women at Boston, 
Mass., on June 27 (press release 392). 
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informed public opinion carefully following the 
course of world events. 


America’s Role of Leadership 


I venture to say that the most remarkable de- 
velopment of this century is the assumption over 
the last 17 years by the United States of its present 
role of responsibility and leadership in world 
affairs. This is a role we did not play during the 
previous 150 years of our existence as a sovereign 
state. 

Indeed, the United States has been going 
through a revolutionary period since 1941 in our 
relations to other countries. In this brief period 
we have moved from relative isolationism to inter- 
nationalism, from a policy of no entangling alli- 
ances to a system of complex political, economic, 
and security alliances with more than 40 nations. 
We have only to recall our extreme reluctance to 
participate in some of the meetings of the League 
of Nations, even in the modest role of observers, 
to realize how times have changed. 

Clearly this dramatic shift has been impelled 
by considerations of the national interest. It 
is often forgotten that every important move in 
foreign policy is based on one overriding con- 
sideration—whether it will advance the well-being 
and security of the American people. The effec- 
tiveness of our policies must be judged on how 
well they accomplish this end. 

In no country is foreign policy more constantly 
under review than in the United States. In no 
country do the people have a greater voice in 
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foreign affairs. Our budgetary process alone as- 
sures such annual review. To be sure, this proc- 
ess often dismays our friends and allies, who may 
not understand our system of checks and balances. 
Yet it has the great virtue of insuring that our 
policies, once arrived at, are backed by a majority 
of the informed leadership in the Congress, in 
the executive branch, and among the public. This 
again insures that they will be carried out with 
vigor and confidence. It also insures, and I think 
this is of vital importance, that our policy is 
morally defensible, for our people will tolerate 
no other. 

I should like to say a word here about the 
unique nature of American leadership in inter- 
national affairs. Through the centuries other 
countries have grown in influence, expanded their 
borders, and carved out empires because of per- 
sonal ambitions of leaders, for religious reasons, 
for the advancement of trade and the accumula- 
tion of riches, or because of some other compel- 
ling sense of mission. Most who succeeded, at 
least temporarily, in carrying out such policies 
were able to count on the compliance of disciplined 
citizens, either because the governments were au- 
tocratic or because their people were also imbued 
with some particular sense of mission in the 
world. In the process some of them have brought 
blessings along with oppression and have planted 
the seeds of future self-government and inde- 
pendence. 

The new American leadership, on the other 
hand, was not sought but was largely thrust upon 
us by a sick and frightened world. Its objective 
is neither conquest nor territorial aggrandizement 
but the preservation of freedom. It identifies the 
well-being of the world community, under free- 
dom, with the security and welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. In essence, it seeks for other peoples 
the blessings we enjoy at home. The vast re- 
sources that we have poured into other countries 
in support of these convictions are sometimes 
mistaken as generosity of the “do good” variety— 
or a belief that all problems are susceptible to 
economic solutions. This is to misinterpret the 
deep wellsprings of our belief, tested since the 
day of our independence, that men are created 
equal and that life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness apply to mankind, not just to the peo- 
ple of one land, if we are all to prosper in 
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Public support for United States leadership 
has been strong and consistent for a period of 
years now, despite surface fluctuations. Support 
has been especially strong for the United Nations, 
which was born of American initiative and con- 
tinues to receive the approval of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our people in both political 
parties and in all sections of the country. It is 
based on the increased awareness of the American 
people that the United Nations has served the 
interests of the free men everywhere. It has 
served the cause of peace, security, and well-being 
for mankind. 

I think we all have a responsibility to help 
preserve the unique quality, high purpose, and 
practical application of the American concept of 
leadership lest it deteriorate into a new isolation- 
ism or be tempted to control where it cannot per- 
suade. 


Responsibilities of the Citizen 


I hope you will not think I am flattering you 
if I say that the quantity and quality of under- 
standing of our foreign-policy goals at home and 
abroad depend to a great degree on national or- 
ganizations such as yours. You represent the 
educated elite of a highly educated society. A 
college degree is within the reach of a vastly 
greater proportion of our people than it was when 
most of us graduated. As our members increase, 
so does our responsibility. We must understand 
better America’s new position in the world, how 
we got there, where we are going, and why. The 
university graduates in their public and private 
life are the parents of ideas and leaders of opin- 
ion. For this reason they have a unique respon- 
sibility. 

I am told that the women of America, in the 
aggregate, control most of the wealth of this coun- 
try. Ifso, I think it isin good hands. But there 
is a greater resource at your disposal. You are 
also the cotrustees—for I think men must be ac- 
corded this responsibility also—of the concepts 
of democracy which made our country great. 
You are the recipients of an education designed 
to fit you for life in a free society. These are 
assets which should be used to enrich not only 
our national life and culture but to support an 
informed and enlightened foreign policy as well. 

This is a continuing responsibility since foreign 
relations are in a constant state of flux and poli- 
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cies require regular review. The attitudes of the 
American people and of the Congress intimately 
affect these reviews. 

I am reminded of the recent observations of one 
of the top officers of the Department of State. 
He pointed out to a group of his colleagues that 
every day he was obliged to make decisions of 
major or minor import to our foreign relations. 
He found it particularly hard, he said, to make 
these decisions in the absence of the opinions and 
views, often conflicting, of those around him. 
These provided him with the perspective and al- 
ternatives necessary to form judgments which 
were soundly based. 

His observation, I think, applies equally well 
to the policy-forming process on the national 
scene. While the President and the Secretary of 
State formulate and carry out American foreign 
policy, the Congress provides, or it may refuse 
to provide, the required legislation and funds. 
When we don’t get the funds or legislation, it is 
my feeling that we have failed in one of two ways. 
Hither we have failed to secure public under- 
standing of our policies, or the public understands 
them but is unwilling to support them. There is, 
of course, a third possibility—apathy and lack 
of concern on the part of leadership groups. 
This, in my opinion, is the most distressing of 
all. 

I am often asked by organizations such as yours 
whether their formal resolutions and petitions on 
foreign-policy matters have much influence. I 
can assure you that they do, both on the legisla- 
tive and executive departments of our Govern- 
ment. While they may not always be translated 
into the specific actions you recommend, they are 
an indispensable part of the policy-forming proc- 
ess in a democracy. 

Our role of leadership in world affairs is not 
and cannot be an easy one. International rela- 
tions today have become increasingly complex. 
The task of understanding the many facets of for- 
eign policy, therefore, requires effort—effort 
which can in the long run make the difference be- 
tween a good and a bad policy. In addition, cer- 
tain misconceptions have crept into our thinking 
about foreign relations based largely, in my opin- 
ion, on misinformation or misreading of the facts. 
I would like to examine some of these misconcep- 
tions by way of illustration. 
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The United Nations 

I have said that there is wide support for the 
United Nations among the American people. 
This is so. But quite a lot of my attention and 
that of my colleagues in the Department of State 
is taken up with defending the United Nations 
against charges which are based on a misconcep- 
tion of its responsibilities and powers. 

Some people tend to blame it whenever any- 
thing goes wrong in the world, as though the mere 
existence of an international organization could 
put an end to disagreement and disorder. Others 
condemn it because it has not settled in short or- 
der the major problems in the Middle East. It 
is often berated for not enforcing its will on Hun- 
gary. And it is criticized because the atomic arms 
race between the free world and the Soviet Union 
continues unabated. 

Nothing could be more fallacious than to con- 
demn the United Nations for the weaknesses of 
its member states. We would do well to remember 
its limitations as well as its capacities. It is not 
asupergovernment. It is not a world government. 
It is made up of 81 sovereign, independent nations. 
It can only do what its members are willing to 
have it do at any given time. 

We should not expect the United Nations to 
solve all our world problems any more than we 
expect the Congress to solve our domestic prob- 
lems. Every year or so Congress passes new laws 
dealing with housing, education, labor problems, 
health, and other important matters. But the 
problems themselves are rarely disposed of finally 
and completely. They are ameliorated or brought 
within manageable terms, but no one would argue 
that they are solved. 


The Middle East 


So it is with the United Nations. Surely we 
should be no less patient with the processes of this 
complex body than we are with our own Congress. 
Yet this is sometimes the case. The Suez crisis 
is a case in point. Some of those who applauded 
the General Assembly’s immediate action in se- 
curing a cease-fire were somewhat dismayed when 
succeeding steps to supervise the cease-fire and to 
maintain a peaceful atmosphere were slower in 
coming. 

These were modest steps, to be sure, but let us 
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not underestimate their importance. <A cease-fire, 
the withdrawal of foreign forces from Egypt, the 
establishment of a United Nations Emergency 
Force, the speedy clearance of the Suez Canal, the 
deployment of UNEF in Gaza and Sharm el- 
Sheikh—these were remarkable steps forward 
taken in the matter of a few months. Those critics 
who might have felt that these steps were too slow 
in coming perhaps overestimated the authority of 
the General Assembly. 

The Assembly cannot dictate terms. Its proc- 
esses many times must be slow and even cumber- 
some. But the results that it has achieved in the 
past few months in the Middle East attest clearly 
to the strength of world opinion. The mobilizing 
of world opinion combined with patient diplo- 
macy under the banner of the United Nations 
accomplished all of these steps. To be sure, the 
long-range aspects of the Middle Eastern problem 
are not solved. But what might have been a major 
war has been averted, and a basis for peace is 
slowly being rebuilt. 

This is no time for us to have a smug feeling 
about the limited successes achieved in the Middle 
East. The shooting is over, but the basic causes 
that gave rise to the shooting must be dealt with 
if peace is to prevail. 

Here again the critics may argue that we should 
move ahead with greater speed before the situation 
deteriorates. One important element of peace in 
the Middle East is the early solution of the prob- 
lem of the more than 900,000 Palestine refugees 
who rely on United Nations help for subsistence 
and housing. Admittedly, the matter is an urgent 
one. But the Palestine refugee problem is so com- 
plex and so explosive politically that possible steps 
must be considered carefully if they are to improve 
rather than worsen the situation. Nor can the 
boundaries between Israel and her neighbors—a 
sore which has been festering for a decade—be 
satisfactorily adjusted overnight. 

The Middle East remains a tinderbox where 
rash and ill-considered action could have serious 
results. We can take it for granted that the 
Soviet Union will continue to fish in troubled 
waters. The recent sale of Soviet submarines to 
Egypt is but-another in a long series of incidents 
obviously designed to increase tensions in that 
area. 

There continues to be a pall of fear hanging 
over the heads of the Arab and Israeli people 
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alike. We must therefore push ahead with a pa- 
tient vigor. We must do everything possible to 
develop a will to peace in the Middle East. With- 
out such a will a settlement of the long-range 
problems cannot be achieved. 


The Case of Hungary 


The Hungarian revolt is another case in point. 
Now I am the first to deplore the refusal of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Hungarian regime to comply 
with the General Assembly resolutions calling for 
the immediate withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Hungary.” But I do not agree with those who 
lay the blame at the doorstep of the United Na- 
tions. Todoso is to misread history, the political 
facts of present-day international relations, and 
the United Nations Charter itself. 

It was foreseen that without great-power una- 
nimity in the Security Council the United Nations 
could be powerless to stop aggression. It has now 
become clear that, if either the U.S.S.R. or the 
United States defies the United Nations, neither 
can be forced to comply without the use of armed 
might. In this nuclear age it is most unlikely that 
the Assembly would ever use its limited authority 
in such a way as to provoke a general war. 

In the case of Hungary, let us place the blame 
where it belongs—not on the United Nations but 
squarely on the shoulders of the men in the Krem- 
lin who decided to use force in order to prevent 
the Soviet satellite system from falling to pieces 
about them. 

History may well demonstrate that the revolt in 
Hungary was one of the most significant single 
developments since the close of World War II. It 
did irreparable damage to the Soviet satellite sys- 
tem. It demonstrated, even more than the free 
world dared to believe, how much the people of 
Soviet-occupied lands resent the rule of their 
Communist masters. 

The report of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee [on the Problem of Hungary] was made 
public just last week.* The committee’s report 
speaks eloquently for itself. It is an incontro- 
vertible, objective indictment of Soviet tyranny 
and repression. Its point-by-point analysis re- 
futes decisively the Soviet version of events in 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, pp. 803 and 806. 
* For a Department announcement and an excerpt from 
the report, see ibid., July 8, 1957, p. 62. 
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Hungary. After extensive hearings of witnesses 
and thorough examination of pertinent documen- 
tary materials, including Soviet-controlled 
sources, the committee confirmed beyond any 
shadow of doubt the diabolical purpose of Soviet 
actions in Hungary. This purpose was to sup- 
press the legitimate demand of the Hungarian 
people for freedom and national independence. 
In brief, the report completely demolishes the 
fabrications which the Soviet regime has used to 
explain away its cruel and barbarous crimes 
against the Hungarian people. 

The committee found no evidence of interven- 
tion from abroad in the uprising. Thus Soviet 
charges of American intervention were exposed 
as the complete falsehoods they were. Moreover, 
the committee found no evidence to suggest that 
any political personality associated with the pre- 
war regime in Hungary exerted any influence on 
events. To the contrary, its report clearly reveals 
the spontaneous character of the demonstrations 
in Budapest. It emphasizes the enthusiastic and 
widespread response of the masses of the people 
in a movement against the repressive system of a 
Soviet police state. 

In disposing of the Soviet contention that the 
events in Hungary involved matters solely of 
Hungarian concern, the committee found that the 
United Nations acted properly in dealing with the 
situation. It pointed out that massive armed in- 
tervention by one power in the internal affairs 
of another must, even by the Soviet Union’s own 
definition of aggression, be a matter of interna- 
tional concern. 

The report clearly exposes the Soviet Union as 
ruthlessly seeking its own ends in Hungary with- 
out any more regard for the wishes of the Hun- 
garian people than for its obligations under the 
charter. 

The United Nations can take full credit for 
once again exposing the true nature of Soviet im- 
perialism, which cloaks itself in Communist dog- 
ma. The United Nations forum has again proved 
itself a most useful means to answer Soviet 
claims immediately, clearly, and forcefully. Be- 
ing able to meet and expose this type of propa- 
ganda in the United Nations is a source of vital 
strength and support for the free-world cause. 

In the face of this serious indictment we must 
ask ourselves what further action the General As- 
sembly can take. Clearly, this matter is of tran- 
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scendent importance to the United Nations. I can 
assure you that the committee’s report will not be 
allowed to languish in the files. Already the Con- 
gress has unanimously voted for speedy action in 
the Assembly. This reflects the deep feeling and 
sympathy of the American people for the terrible 
plight of the Hungarian people. The United 
States Government favors Assembly considera- 
tion of the committee’s report at an early practi- 
cable date, and we are actively consulting with 
other United Nations members to this end. 


Enlarged Membership of the United Nations 


I have said that some people charge that the 
United Nations is a superstate or world govern- 
ment. They see cause for alarm in the large num- 
ber of new nations in Africa and Asia that have 
recently become members of the United Nations. 
They fear apparently that they will vote as a solid 
bloc against the United States on important issues 
and impose their will on the Western World. This 
is far from being the case. 

In the first place we ought never to forget that 
the 28 sovereign countries that represent Africa 
and Asia have widely divergent traditions and 
cultures. In many ways their differences out- 
weigh their similarities. 

Furthermore, these countries have not voted as 
a bloc. On the Suez issue, of course, there was 
wide agreement, but even then there was not 
unanimity among them. With respect to Hun- 
gary, their votes were very much divided to begin 
with, but the later resolutions condemning Soviet 
action received substantial backing from Asian 
and African countries. On the Algerian and the 
Cyprus issues at the last General Assembly,‘ Asian 
initiatives resulted in compromise resolutions 
which received broad support. It is important 
to note that in all these cases they were voting with 
the United States. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the Gen- 
eral Assembly can only make recommendations; 
it cannot impose its wishes even by majority vote. 
I fail to see, therefore, how the new strength of 
the African and Asian states in the United Na- 
tions is a threat to us. In fact, it provides a chal- 
lenge and a new opportunity for American 
leadership. 

The Government of the United States and the 


‘ Tbid., Mar. 11, 1957, p. 422, and Mar. 25, 1957, p. 508. 
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great majority of the American people have 
wholeheartedly welcomed these states into the 
United Nations. We sincerely believe in the self- 
determination of peoples. We have welcomed 
their independence. 

Now that they are members, we must try to 
understand their points of view, even as we expect 
them to understand ours. The people of the emer- 
gent nations of Asia and Africa want three things. 
They want freedom and independence; they want 
recognition as first-class citizens in the world com- 
munity; they want to develop their countries and 
improve their lot in life. 

We can all recognize these as American con- 
cepts. They are ideas that we can all support. 
If the people of this vast and populous area are 
given sufficient help and encouragement in at- 
taining these goals, we can count on their re- 
maining on the side of freedom. 

Above all, let us not jump to the conclusion in 
the United Nations that, merely because some 
states don’t always reach the same conclusions we 
do, they are against us. This would result in 
giving only lip service to the concept of independ- 
ence which we hold so dear. There is plenty of 
room in the United Nations for honest differences 
of opinion. 


Foreign Aid 


Turning to another field, there also exist some 
serious misconceptions in our thinking about our 
foreign aid programs. 

Most commonly it is argued that in extending 
assistance to foreign countries we are engaged in 
a great giveaway program, that we are coddling 
a group of ungrateful allies, and that we are im- 
posing an unnecessary burden upon the American 
taxpayer. Let us look briefly at what you might 
call the “anatomy” of our so-called foreign aid. 

In the first place, the term “aid” is extremely 
unfortunate. As the President said in an address 
to the Nation on May 21, “The common label of 
‘foreign aid’ is gravely misleading for it inspires 
a picture of bounty for foreign countries at the 
expense of our own. No misconception could be 
further from reality. These programs serve our 
own basic national and personal interests.”* The 
money we spend abroad for economic and defense 
assistance is basically an investment designed to 
pay dividends in greater political, economic, 


5 Ibid., June 10, 1957, p. 915. 
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and military security for the United States. 

Second, the assistance is mutual or cooperative. 
In most cases, it requires large outlays of funds, 
services, and manpower by the recipient country. 
Some countries with narrow economies literally 
have to resist American aid because they cannot 
afford it. 

Let us be clear then on one fundamental point. 
American aid is no one-way street. The United 
States needs its allies just as much as they need us. 
They provide us with bases essential to the effec- 
tive employment of our strategic air power. They 
maintain their own military forces for the joint 
defense of the free world. Without them, many 
thousands of American soldiers would have to be 
stationed overseas—and at an annual cost to us of 
from 7 to 35 times what it requires to maintain a 
foreign soldier. 

On the economic side, our economy would hobble 
along in low gear if deprived of the strategic 
materials—tin, rubber, industrial diamonds, man- 
ganese, and many more—which our assistance 
helps to keep flowing to our shores. 


Aid to Uncommitted Countries 


There is a misconception that stems from a 
misunderstanding of the real purpose of mutual 
assistance. This misconception is based upon the 
contention that the so-called neutral nations 
should be called upon to cast their lot solidly with 
the free world now or else suffer the loss of 
American aid. They should not be allowed to sit 
on the fence, the argument runs; they are either 
for us or against us. 

Let us take the case of those states which have 
a policy of nonalinement. International com- 
munism is constantly seeking to convince the peo- 
ple and governments of such uncommitted coun- 
tries that communism is the cheap and quick way 
for the underdeveloped peoples to secure high 
living standards and positions of political and 
economic influence. They are, in many cases, 
backing up this propaganda with loans and grants 
and other forms of material assistance. 

Our assistance to these newly developing coun- 
tries, in particular those bordering on the Sino- 
Soviet bloc, is of the utmost importance. It can- 
not be sporadic. If it is to be most effective in 
helping the governments of these countries to 
maintain their independence, there must be 
assurance of responsible continuity. 
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The results of the competitive struggle between 
the free and Communist world are being watched 
carefully by the uncommitted peoples. Accom- 
plishments in a country such as India, for ex- 
ample, which is committed to the liberal social 
and political ideals of the free world, are being 
compared with those under the ruthless dictator- 
ship existing on the Chinese Communist main- 
land. The relative degree of prosperity which is 
achieved over a period of years by the peoples 
of these two areas may determine the choice be- 
tween communism and free representative govern- 
ment in countries in the whole of Asia and Africa. 
Clearly, American and free-world assistance to 
India and other countries in a like situation can 
weigh heavily in the balance which may determine 
this choice. 

Moreover, the assistance which the United 
States has extended to Yugoslavia during the past 
few critical years has been of inestimable value 
to the free world. It has helped that strategic 
country maintain its independence from outside 
domination from any source. 

I believe we are also under something of a mis- 
conception that other countries we aid are doing 
relatively little to help themselves or to help each 
other. Yet we know that many states have rigor- 
ous controls over consumer goods, far beyond any- 
thing we are accustomed to, to be able to export 
more goods and thus earn dollar income to help 
stabilize their economies. Many spend large 
amounts annually for the support and welfare of 
dependent territories under their care. And all 
states members of the United Nations contribute 
according to their means to the support of the 
specialized agencies of which they are members. 
Others give generously to the various voluntary 
programs of the United Nations. 

We should also keep in mind that every dollar 
we send abroad under our bilateral program is 
matched by the recipient country, which puts up 
an equal amount in local currency. These local- 
currency proceeds thus do double duty in improv- 
ing the economic strength and the military 
positions of the countries receiving assistance. 

Generosity is a relative thing. A dollar from a 
poor man may be liberal. Ten from a rich one 
may be stingy. Now the United States is rich, 
and we are not stingy. But I believe the portrait 
of the wealthy uncle handing out largess to his 
indigent neighbors is by no means an accurate one. 
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It is enlightening, for instance, to note the figures 
for contributions to the United Nations Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program. The United 
States ranks fifth in per capita contributions. 
We are exceeded in generosity by Canada, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, in that order. 

Lastly, I would observe that through our aid 
programs we should not expect to buy gratitude 
or unquestioning compliance with our wishes. 
Loyalty, from a man or a country, that is for sale 
is not worth much. It is well known that recipi- 
ents of charity are inclined to harbor some resent- 
ment against their benefactors. I believe it was 
Mark Twain who said, “I don’t know why that 
man should dislike me. I never did him a favor !” 

The basic purpose of our foreign-assistance pro- 
gram is to strengthen the free world. We are 
therefore partners in a common enterprise to 
which all contribute and from which all should 
benefit. 


Concluding Comments 

I have examined a few of the misconceptions 
or fallacies which complicate our thinking on for- 
eign policy. There are many others. It is our 
duty as educated women and men to do what we 
can to remove these barriers to a sound under- 
standing of America’s role of leadership in inter- 
national affairs. We have assumed a big and con- 
tinuing commitment, and we must measure up to 
the responsibility. 

We are an impatient, pragmatic people. We 
want to meet all problems head on and solve them. 
This may be possible in personal or national life. 
It is not always possible in international affairs. 
We must take account of the legitimate and com- 
plex interests and rights of other countries whose 
cooperation, understanding, and resources we 
need. Real leadership does not mean imposing 
your will but winning support for your posi- 
tion. It is sometimes said facetiously that diplo- 
macy is “the art of letting the other fellow have 
your way.” 

We face a continuing threat in the unswerving 
determination of the Communists to reform the 
world in their own image. Their leaders have 
left no doubt that they are ready for a long 
struggle on the economic, political, and propa- 
ganda levels. It is not sufficient to recognize this 
threat to defeat it. We must understand its spuri- 
ous appeal to some. We must avoid shortcomings 
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in our own society and in our own diplomacy 
which may play into Communist hands. In the 
atomic age we must make our intentions unmis- 
takably clear: Our strength is a shield, not a 
spear; our dedication is to peace, not war. Mis- 
calculation by the Communists on this score might 
lead to disaster beyond repair for both the free 
and Communist world. 

The citizen’s responsibilities in international 
affairs are first of all personal. This is a matter 
of interest, attitudes, and understanding. If each 
of us would make a determined effort to keep 
abreast of world developments and take appro- 
priate action either individually or through the 
various organizations to which we belong, our 
foreign policy would be greatly benefited. 

The American Association of University 
Women is in the forefront of organizations which 
recognize this responsibility and do something 
about it—individually, locally, and on the national 
level. 

In the mid-20th century we no longer have a 
choice about our position in the free world. It is 
merely a question of how effectively and how well 
we lead. This depends in no small degree on the 
insight which you who are trained for leadership 
bring to bear on the pressing issues of our times. 

To sum up— 


If we will understand the long-range nature of 
the Communist threat and do our best to meet it; 

If we will continue to support the United Na- 
tions and the cause for which it stands; 

If we will work closely with our allies and con- 
tinue to avoid going it alone; 

If we will demonstrate to the uncommitted na- 
tions of the world the enduring qualities of de- 
mocracy and freedom; 

If we will take our stand always as a nation on 
high moral grounds— 


Then we can face the future with confidence that 
the cause of free men will prevail. 


United Naticns Day, 1957 
A PROCLAMATION’? 


WHEREAS the United States of America is one of the 
founders of the United Nations and has consistently sup- 
ported it in its unceasing quest for a durable peace based 
upon freedom and justice; and 
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WHEREAS the devotion of the people of the United 
States to the principles of the United Nations Charter is 
the expression of a faith deeply rooted in American cul- 
tural, political, and spiritual convictions; and 

WHereEAS the United States considers that further de- 
velopment of the processes of the United Nations will 
enable it to promote justice under international law with 
increased effectiveness ; and 

WHEREAS world opinion in support of international 
morality, law, and order has helped to make the United 
Nations a constructive force for the development of a 
stable, prosperous, and peaceful world; and 

WHEREAS the United Nations has been instrumental in 
preventing open conflict between nations by offering its 
machinery for conciliation, negotiation, and pacific set- 
tlement; and 

WHEREAS the United Nations, in cooperation with the 
Specialized Agencies, has been helping to create the 
basic conditions for peace by encouraging greater produc- 
tion of food, better health, higher standards of living, 
and greater educational opportunities ; and 

WHEREAS the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has resolved that October 24, the anniversary of the com- 
ing into force of the United Nations Charter, should be 
dedicated each year to making known the purposes, prin- 
ciples, and accomplishments of the United Nations: 

NoW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby urge the 
citizens of this Nation to observe Thursday, October 24, 
1957, as United Nations Day by means of community 
programs which will demonstrate their faith in, and sup- 
port of, the United Nations and will contribute to a bet- 
ter understanding of its accomplishments and of the hopes 
that inspired its founders. 

I also call upon the officials of the Federal and State 
Governments and upon local officials to encourage citizen 
groups and agencies of the press, radio, television, and 
motion pictures, as well as all citizens, to engage in ap- 
propriate observance of United Nations Day throughout 
our country in cooperation with the United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this 26th day of June 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fifty-seven and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and eighty- 


first. 
By the President : 


JOHN FosTER DULLES 
Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 





2No 3188; 22 Fed. Reg. 4629. 
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Exchange of Communications 
With Prime Minister of Ghana 


Following are texts of communications ex- 
changed between President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana. 


White House press release dated June 8 


President Eisenhower’s Message, March 6 


It is with warm pleasure that I extend in my own 
name and on behalf of the American people most 
cordial greetings and felicitations to you and 
your countrymen upon the occasion of the inde- 
pendence of Ghana. This event is a cause of 
pride and satisfaction to the United States as it 
must be to all free nations. Ghana, which has 
demonstrated its devotion to peace and the main- 
tenance of democratic political institutions and 
its dedication to the social and economic ad- 
vancement of its people, is a welcome addition to 
the family of nations. 

The Government of the United States looks 
forward to close and friendly relations with the 
Government of Ghana and to an early exchange 
of Ambassadors. 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Letter From Prime Minister Nkrumah, April 27 


Dear Mr. Present: It gives me great pleasure 
to be able to reply to your message of good wishes 
which you kindly sent to me through Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon on Ghana’s attainment of 
independence. 

I would like to record our great joy at the 
manner in which the Government and people of 


the United States of America received the news ~ 


of Ghana’s independence and in which they made 
their pleasure known. We would like to recipro- 
cate this spontaneous demonstration of friendship 
by assuring you of our friendship and good-will 
now and for the future. 

We are confident that the bonds which unite 
our two countries will always be strengthened by 
our common insistence on the principles of de- 
mocracy, freedom and justice, by the constant 
stream of men and women who leave this country 
to study in the United States, and by our desire 
to promote trade between our two countries. 


July 15, 1957 


May I avail myself of the opportunity to wish 
you, Sir, long life and all success. 
Yours sincerely, 
Kwame NxruMAH 
Prime Minister 


Technical Cooperation Agreement 
Signed With Ghana 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on June 7 that a technical coopera- 
tion agreement has been signed with Ghana. The 
bilateral agreement provides a framework for 
U.S. technical assistance in such fields as agri- 
culture, technical education, and community de- 
velopment. The agreement was signed June 38 at 
Accra by Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah and 
U.S. Chargé d’Affaires Peter Rutter. 

An ICA liaison officer will leave shortly for 
Accra to provide a local point of contact for dis- 
cussions on the type of technical cooperation 
projects which the Government of Ghana may 
request. 

One of the first technical cooperation projects 
under the new agreement will provide a 2,000- 
volume technical library previously announced 
by Vice President Richard M. Nixon at Ghana’s 
independence day ceremonies as an independence 
gift from the United States. The library is ex- 
pected to be attached to the Kumasi Technical 
Institute at Kumasi but will be maintained as a 
separate collection. The books to be selected for 
the library will be principally in the fields of 
agriculture and vocational education, including 
technical engineering. 


Immigration Quota for Ghana 
A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS under the provisions of section 202 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, each independent 
country, self-governing dominion, mandated territory, 
and territory under the international trusteeship system 
of the United Nations, other than independent countries 
of North, Central, and South America, is entitled to be 





1No. 31S8A; 22 Fed. Reg. 4629. 
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treated as a separate quota area when approved by the 
Secretary of State; and 

WHEREAS under the provisions of section 201 (b) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney 
General, jointly, are required to determine the annual 
quota of any quota area established pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 202 (a) of the said Act, and to report to 
the President the quota of each quota area so determined ; 
and 

WHEREAS the State of Ghana came into existence on 
March 6, 1957, when the former British West African 
Colony of the Gold Coast was granted independence by 
the Government of the United Kingdom within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations, and at the same time the 
United Nations Trust Territory of British Togoland be- 
came an integral part of the State of Ghana; and 

WHerEAS the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Attorney General have reported to 
the President that, in accordance with the duty im- 
posed and the authority conferred upon them by section 
201(b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, they 
jointly have made the determination provided for and 
computed under the provisions of section 201(a) of the 
said Act, and have fixed, in accordance therewith, an 
immigration quota for Ghana as hereinafter set forth: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting under and 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by the afore- 
said act of Congress, do hereby proclaim and make 
known that the annual quota of the quota area herein- 
after designated has been determined in accordance with 
the law to be, and shall be, as follows: 





Area No. Quota Area Quota 





88 Ghana 100 








The establishment of an immigration quota for any 
quota area is solely for the purpose of compliance with 
the pertinent provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act and is not to be considered as having any 
significance extraneous to such purpose. 

Proclamation No. 2980 of June 30, 1952, entitled “Im- 
migration Quotas”, is amended by the abolishment of 
the annual immigration quota of one hundred estab- 
lished for the United Nations Trust Territory of British 
Togoland, and by the addition of the immigration quota 
for Ghana as set forth in this proclamation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-sixth day 

of June in the year of our Lord nineteen 


? BULLETIN of July 14, 1952, p. 83. 
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hundred and fifty-seven, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and eighty-first. 


[SEAL] 


By the President: 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
Secretary of State 


Shippers Notified of Procedures 
for Passage Into Gulf of Aqaba 


Following is the text of a circular sent by the 
Department of State on June 5 to Clarence G. 
Morse, Maritime Administrator, Department of 
Commerce, and Ralph E. Casey, American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, New York, N. Y. The 
circular, with its attachments, was read to news 
correspondents on June 24 by Lincoln White, Act- 
ing Chief of the News Division. 


DEPARTMENT CIRCULAR 


The Department of State calls to the attention 
of United States shipping companies and ship- 
masters of vessels under United States registry 
“Notice to Mariners No. 44” issued by the United 
States Navy Hydrographic Office, October 29, 
1955, which is based upon “Ports and Lighthouses 
Administration Circular to Shipping No. 4 of 
1955”, issued by the Government of Egypt. These 
notices relate to passage through the Strait of 
Tiran into the Gulf of Aqaba. 

The United States position is that the Gulf of 
Aqaba comprehends international waters and that 
no nation has the right to prevent free and inno- 
cent passage in the Gulf and through the Straits 
giving access thereto. A denial of free and inno- 
cent passage through those waters to vessels of 
United States registry should be reported to the 
nearest available United States diplomatic or con- 
sular officer. The most readily accessible officers 
in the area are stationed at Port Said, Alexandria, 
Asmara, Jidda, and Aden. If this procedure is 
inconvenient, a report may be made to the owners 
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or agents, who in turn should inform the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C. 

Copies of “Notice to Mariners No. 44”, issued 
by the United States Navy Hydrographic Office, 
October 29, 1955, and of “Ports and Lighthouses 
Administration Circular to Shipping No. 4 of 
1955”, issued by the Government of Egypt are 
attached. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS 


Notice to Mariners No. 44, issued weekly, October 29, 
1955 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office 

(5046) Red Sea—Gulf of Aqaba—Strait of Tiran—In- 
formation 


1. Vessels calling at Port Said or Suez, bound for the 
Gulf of Aqaba, should contact the Customs Administra- 
tion regarding their destination. 

2. Ships heading northward in the Red Sea bound for 
the Gulf of Aqaba should notify the Regional Boycotting 
Office for Israel, Bulkeley Ramleh, Alexandria (Telephone 
No. 62927) at least 72 hours prior to entry in the Gulf 
of Aqaba. The cable should contain the following in- 
formation: 

(a) Name of vessel 

(b) Nationality 

(c) Type (cargo or passenger) 

(d) International code signal letters indicating ves- 
sel’s name 

(e) Expected time of entering Gulf of Aqaba (state 
date and time) 

(f) Port of destination in the Gulf of Aqaba 

38. Ships should hoist their signal letters and reduce 
speed when 3 miles off the Naval Signal Station 
(27°59'56’’ N) (84°25’55’’). Vessels shall be permit- 
ted to proceed if the Signal Station has been previously 
notified or ordered to stop for inspection by the Customs 
Authorities. 

4. The permit to proceed will be valid for 48 hours. 

5. Should any vessel be unable to pass within the per- 
mitted time, the shipping companies, agents or masters 
skoula renew the applications to pass, giving new ex- 
pected time of passage. 


EGYPTIAN CIRCULAR 


Regarding Standing Orders to Vessels Heading Towards 
the Gulf of Aqaba 


In accordance with the Orders, dated 7th of July 1955, 
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issued by the Minister of War and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces, the Regional Boycotting Of- 
fice for Israel is appointed to be the only authority for 
issuing permission to vessels to pass through the Egyp- 
tian Territorial Waters in the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Therefore, all Shipping Companies, Agents and Master 
Mariners, whose ship or ships will call at either Port 
Said or Suez, are requested to contact the Customs Ad- 
ministration at either ports regarding vessels heading 
towards the Gulf of Aqaba. 

In case of vessels heading Northward from the Red 
Sea towards the Gulf of Aqaba, notification should be 
communicated directly to the Regional Boycotting Of- 
fice for Israel at the undermentioned address: 


Bulkeley Ramleh—Alexandria 
(Telephone No. 62927) 
In both cases, notification should be given early enough 
at least 72 (Seventy two) hours prior to the entry of the 
vessel through the gulf. 


The notification should include the _ following 
information : 
1. Name of vessel 
2. Nationality 
3. Type (cargo or passenger ) 
4. International code signal letters indicating her 


name 
5. The expected time of entering the Gulf of Aqaba 
(state date and time) 
6. Port of destination in the Gulf of Aqaba 

All Master Mariners should pay close attention to the 
Naval Signal Station at Ras-Nosrani in the strait of 
Tiran (Lat. 27°59'56’’ N) (Long. 34°25'55’’ EB). 

Furthermore, ali vessels should hoist their Inter- 
national Code Signal Letters indicating their names, and 
reduce speed—Three Miles off the Signal Station—to 
facilitate recognition of signals. Vessels shall be permit- 
ted to proceed if previous notification had been com- 
municated to the Signal Station or ordered to stop for 
inspection by the Custom Authorities. 

The permission granted to any vessel for passing 
through the Egyptian Territorial Waters in the Gulf of 
Aqaba will be valid for 48 (forty eight) hours starting 
from the expected time of passage. 

Should any vessel be unable to pass within the per- 
mitted time above-mentioned, the shipping Companies 
Agents and Master Mariners concerned should renew the 
application for permission to pass, giving the new ex- 
pected time of passage. 

Alexandria, 5th September 1955 
Rear Admiral YoussEF HAMMAD 
Director General 
Ports and Lighthouses Administration 
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Our Mutual Security Programs 


by Douglas Dillon 


Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


I should like to talk to you today about one 
aspect of our foreign affairs, the mutual security 
program—so-called foreign aid. Time after time 
in the last 10 years this program has averted dis- 
asters from which we could not have remained 
aloof. 

In 1947 our program of aid to Greece and 
Turkey helped save these two countries from en- 
slavement through Communist armed aggression. 
In the following years, the Marshall plan restored 
the havoc of World War II and preserved the 
Western European nations from the danger of 
Communist revolution. Later, by supplying arms 
to our allies in the North Atlantic alliance, we 
helped to create the NATO shield, which holds 
the Soviets in check in Western Europe. The 
success of this NATO effort can be judged both by 
the increased confidence of the free nations of 
Europe and by the fact that the destruction of the 
North Atlantic alliance is now a major objective 
of Soviet policy. After 1950 our mutual security 
programs helped to prevent or halt Communist 
aggression in the Far East—against Korea, 
against Formosa, and against the new country 
of Viet-Nam. 

These achievements of our mutual security pro- 
grams are clear. But my purpose today is not to 
discuss the past. I want rather to talk about the 
future. During the last year there has been a 
serious reevaluation of our whole mutual security 
program. Studies have been carried out by two 
Presidential commissions, by a special Senate com- 
mittee, by the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 


* Address made before the New Orleans Foreign Policy 
Association at New Orleans, La., on June 26 (press re- 
lease 385 dated June 24). 
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by the executive agencies of the Government, and 
by several private organizations. Out of all these 
studies have come three clear conclusions, which 
are of vital import to your peace and your wel- 
fare. I should like to discuss each of these con- 
clusions with you, in turn. 


Importance of Continuing Mutual Security 


The first and most fundamental conclusion on 
which these studies agreed is that the mutual se- 
curity program has served us well and should be 
continued. This conclusion was stated very 
clearly by the President’s Citizen Advisers on Mu- 
tual Security, headed by Benjamin Fairless, 
former chairman of the board of the U.S. Steel 
Corporation. Their report states: 


The United States must resolve to stay the course, and 
must abandon the false hope that collective security costs 
are temporary. Any show of indecision or lack of per- 
severance would make the task more difficult. ... We 
are convinced that the best security for Americans is col- 
lective security, and that the best hope for diminishing 
the burden is economic development. We recognize that 
perseverance and patience are required. Our policies 
are proving their worth, and we should hold firmly to 
them. They will secure the ultimate triumph of freedom. 


This conclusion was reaffirmed in the report of 
the Senate Special Committee To Study the For- 
eign Aid Program, which is certainly the most 
thorough study yet made of this subject.? This 
report states: 


In summary, the committee believes that there are valid 
reasons for the United States to continue various types 


*Foreign Aid: Report of the Special Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program. S. Rept. 300, May 13, 
1957. 
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of foreign aid. Such aid, if clearly conceived and prop- 
erly administered, may be expected to serve the interests 
of the United States by promoting its defense, by con- 
tributing to its economic growth and spiritual strength, 
and by helping to develop a world environment of free- 
dom in which the American people may live in peace. 


This report represented the unanimous findings 
of a committee on which were included Senators 
from all parts of our country. Those from the 
South included Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, 
Senator Sparkman of Alabama, Senator Russell 
of Georgia, and Louisiana’s own Senator Russell 
Long. 


Clarifying the Purposes of the Program 


The second general conclusion of these studies 
was that the purposes of the mutual security pro- 
gram should be clarified. As the Senate Special 
Committee put it: 

The objectives of the various foreign aid programs 
should be separated, refined, and restated. ... The pur- 
pose of each type of aid should be clearly demarcated. 
.. . Unless this is done, it will not be possible for the 
people of the United States or the Congress to understand 
either the distinct objectives or the magnitude of the 
various programs. 


To clarify the purposes of our programs, the 
President made a number of related proposals to 
the Congress this year. The essential elements 
of these proposals have recently been approved by 
a substantial majority of the U.S. Senate. 

The President’s first proposal was to separate 
the military aspects of the mutual security pro- 
gram from those parts of the program devoted 
to economic progress. The President has pointed 
out that the military portion of so-called foreign 
aid—both the weapons we send our allies and the 
econcmic help necessary to enable them to support 
agreed military forces—are part and parcel of 
the cost of defending the United States. He has 
therefore urged that in the future this defense as- 
sistance, which now amounts to about three- 
fourths of the cost of the entire mutual security 
program, should be included in the budget of the 
Department of Defense. 

Until now, as you well know, defense assistance 
has been presented to the Congress in a foreign 
aid bill separate and apart from the rest of the 
defense budget. This has meant that foreign mili- 


S BULLETIN of June 10, 1957, p. 920. 
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tary assistance has been considered by different 
congressional committees and at different times 
than the rest of our national defense needs. Such 
a procedure naturally increases the difficulty of 
reaching a sound judgment on the program of 
military assistance to our allies. Putting these 
funds in the budget of the Department of Defense 
will henceforth make it possible for the Congress 
to examine and evaluate in one place and at one 
time our whole defense program—both its domes- 
tic and its foreign segments. In this way the 
American people will obtain the best possible 
assurance that the sums to be expended for their 
defense will be used to the best advantage. 

The President has also recommended measures 
to clarify the purposes of the remaining one- 
fourth of the mutual security program, the sums 
set aside primarily for economic purposes. He 
has proposed to the Congress that this part of 
the program be broken down into three quite 
distinct categories, each devoted to a clear and 
separate goal: 


First, there is technical assistance, by which we 
share our know-how and our skills with peoples 
in the less developed areas. The President has 
recommended that this program be continued sub- 
stantially as at present. 

Second, the President has recommended the 
creation of a development loan fund to provide 
capital on a loan basis for economic development 
in the less developed areas of the world. 

Third, there is the category of special assist- 
ance, which contains the funds for unforeseen 
emergencies, such as Hungarian refugee relief, 
and for those needs which cannot be covered from 
other parts of the program. 


In presenting to the American people a mutual 
security program plainly broken down between 
its four purposes—military defense, technical co- 
operation, economic development, and emergency 
aid—we believe that we will have effectively sep- 
arated and clarified its different parts and its dif- 
ferent goals. 


Emphasis on Long-Term Economic Development 


Now let me turn to the third recommendation 
on which most of the groups that studied the 
mutual security program last year agreed: that 
more emphasis should be placed on assistance for 
long-term economic development and that this as- 
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sistance should be provided through more effective 
methods. 

Let me begin by telling you why we agree with 
these studies that more emphasis should be placed 
on economic development. 

About a billion people now live in the less de- 
veloped areas of the free world—in Asia, Africa, 
and parts of Latin America. Some 700 million 
of these people live in 19 newly independent na- 
tions which have come into being in Asia and 
Africa since the end of World War II. The 
people of these new nations differ in race, religion, 
and culture, but age-old poverty is common to 
them all. Thanks to modern means of communi- 
cation, such as radio and newspapers, they have 
become aware that in other parts of the world 
there are people who live far better than they do. 
They are no longer resigned to their pitifully low 
living standards. Political freedom has stimu- 
lated their desire for economic progress. They 
are now insisting that their lot be bettered. 

The present moderate leaders of these countries 
are striving to give their peoples the progress they 
demand. If they do not succeed, they will surely 
be swept aside and replaced by extremists who will 
be inclined to turn toward international com- 
munism as their model. 

In his second inaugural address,‘ President 
Eisenhower referred to this growing demand for 
change in the less developed areas. He said: 

... one-third of all mankind has entered upon an his- 
toric struggle for a new freedom: freedom from grinding 
poverty ... wherever in the world a people knows des- 
perate want, there must appear at least the spark of 
hope—the hope of progress—or there will surely rise 
at last the flames of conflict. 


In these ringing words the President put the 
case for effective action by the U.S. to help these 
countries in their struggle for economic progress. 

The Soviet Union has recognized that the fu- 
ture of the world is bound up in the decision that 
will be taken by these peoples. The Soviet lead- 
ers are making an all-out effort to sell the idea 
that only through communism can economic 
growth be achieved with the necessary speed. 
They have begun to back up their ideological 
drive in the less developed areas of the free world 
by large-scale programs of technical and financial 
assistance. In the past few years Soviet credits 


*Ibid., Feb. 11, 1957, p. 211. 
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for economic development in these areas have 
amounted to over one billion dollars, a tremendous 
effort on their part. 

It is fair to say that these less developed areas 
are now the central battlefield in the struggle be- 
tween freedom and international communism. If 
our American liberties are to be preserved, it is 
essential that we win this battle. 

Let there be no mistake: The United States 
could not exist as an island of liberty in a totali- 
tarian world. Yet, if we cannot show the peoples 
of Asia and Africa that progress can be achieved 
in freedom, they will inevitably look to totali- 
tarianism for the solution of their problems. 

Our economic assistance program also makes 
sense from a business point of view. Your own 
city’s progress testifies to this fact. In the last 
15 years the Latin American countries have made 
giant economic strides. You have contributed to 
that growth, and you have benefited from it. A 
visit to this bustling city should dispel any un- 
certainty as to whether economic development 
abroad helps or harms the South. 


Value of Expanding Market for American Producers 


Let me talk frankly about this point. I have 
spent most of my life in private business, and I 
know that fears are sometimes expressed that de- 
velopment in foreign countries will injure our own 
industry or agriculture. Let me tell you quite 
plainly that everything in economic experience to 
date goes against this fear. On the record so far 
our international trade increases, rather than de- 
clines, as economic development abroad moves 
forward. 

Economic development means more purchasing 
power. And the greater the rest of the world’s 
purchasing power, the greater are the opportuni- 
ties for our businessmen and our farmers to sell 
our goods abroad. 

Economic growth in the Latin American coun- 
tries has meant more—not fewer—export oppor- 
tunities for American producers. And I believe 
that this experience will be repeated as other areas 
also go forward. 

Of course, if the United States were the only 
country in the world that could produce the goods 
that move in foreign trade, it would have no com- 
petitors. But neither would it have any custom- 
ers. In the recent past your efficient southern 
farms and factories were able to earn a fair share 
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of the growing American market, despite expand- 
ing production in other parts of the country. The 
growing market and the expanding production 
were two sides of the same coin. You could not 
have had the one without the other. And we can 
all agree that the combination was helpful to the 
South. 

I believe that you will benefit in the same way 
as demand and production increase abroad. Your 
unrivaled economic progress in the last few dec- 
ades was made possible by an expanding American 
market. Iam confident that your future progress 
will also be sustained by an expanding interna- 
tional market. 


Supplying Skills and Capital 


If greater economic development is to be 
achieved abroad, two things will be required: 
skills and capital. Our programs make provision 
for both of these requirements. 

The technical assistance program, at a cost of 
approximately $150 million a year—less than one- 
fourth of one percent of our national budget— 
makes the skills of the U.S. available to the 
peoples of the less developed areas. This pro- 
gram, which was first suggested by President Tru- 
man in his famous point 4 message in 1948, has 
increased production abroad and has brought the 
United States great dividends in friendship and 
good will. It has rightly gained the widespread 
support of the American people. 

In addition to know-how, capital is required 
by the less developed peoples. It is the very es- 
sence of economic development that an important 
part of the necessary capital must, in the first 
place, come from abroad. Such was the history 
of our own country. 

The new development loan fund is designed 
to provide this kind of financing on a sound busi- 
nesslike basis which will move the receiving 
country to greater self-help and move other fi- 
nancing sources to greater activity. The fund’s 
assistance will be furnished only upon firm com- 
mitment for repayment and reasonable expecta- 
tion that repayment can actually be made. Until 
now part of our development assistance has been 
on a grant basis. In moving to a loan basis, the 
receiving countries will naturally tend to become 
more careful in screening their requests for aid 
and more diligent in seeing that the aid is effec- 
tively used. 
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The terms of the fund’s loans will be less strict 
than those of the Export-Import Bank and the 
World Bank. This should help to insure that its 
financing complements, rather than substitutes for, 
the financing available from these other sources. 
We would also expect the fund to work closely 
with private investors in ways which would 
increase their activity. Private investors bring 
both skills and capital to the less developed areas. 
Thus their contribution is often more productive 
than government-to-government financing. One 
of the most important goals of the fund will be 
to stimulate and assist private investment. 

The fund cannot achieve its basic purposes, 
however, unless it has some assurances that ade- 
quate resources will be available to it in future 
years. This assurance is the essential characteris- 
tic of any financial institution and particularly of 
one which is set up to help a long-term process 
like economic development. Without this assur- 
ance, the receiving countries, private investors, 
and existing public banking institutions would be 
as reluctant to work with the fund on a long-term 
basis as you and I would be to deal with a bank 
if we did not know from one year to another what 
its resources were going to be. And without this 
assurance, the fund could not plan for effective 
long-term uses of its resources, as any sound en- 
terprise should. 

If the fund were only started with enough 
money for one year, we would be back where we 
are now—financing economic development out of 
annual appropriations. Most recent studies have 
concluded—and_ rightly—that this is a wasteful 
and ineffective method of tackling a long-term 
task like economic development. 

For this reason we are asking the Congress not 
only for an appropriation for next year but also 
for authority to borrow specified amounts from 
the Treasury during the 2 succeeding years. In 
the past most governmental lending agencies, for 
example, the Export-Import Bank, have been 
capitalized through such borrowing authority. 

Congressional control over the fund’s resources 
would be maintained. Unlike the Export-Import 
Bank, the fund could not use the money author- 
ized for 1959 and 1960 until those years came 
around. If the Congress decided to end or limit 
the fund’s activity before 1959 or 1960, it could do 
so—and the money would still be on hand. 

During the present fiscal year, which ends this 
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coming Sunday, our mutual security program will 
have expended over $400 million for the economic 
development purposes which the new loan fund 
is designed to serve. Experience to date suggests 
that somewhat more development financing is 
needed if our objectives are to be achieved. The 
President has, therefore, proposed to increase 
moderately the present level of such financing. 
He has also recommended that this increase be 
gradual—to $500 million in fiscal year 1958 and 
to not more than $750 million in each of the 2 
following years. This gradual rate of increase 
should help to insure that the added resources can 
be wisely spent and effectively absorbed. 

I do not believe that a cut in the amounts which 
we have requested for the fund would be a true 
saving. 

Getting economic development started is some- 
thing like getting an airplane off the ground: You 
need a certain minimum speed to take off. A 
slower rate of speed may be less expensive at the 
moment but can be far more wasteful in the long 
run. 

Many Latin American countries are already 
going forward so rapidly that they can finance 
their development largely from their own produc- 
tion and from normal financing sources. We 
hope, through the more effective financing which 
will become possible with the establishment of the 
new development loan fund, to help other coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa to achieve this same stage. 
Thus, the more successful we are with the develop- 
ment loan fund, the sooner will it put itself out of 
business. 

In this, as in so many fields of endeavor, there is 
no sense in sending a boy to do a man’s job. We 
should either not tackle this problem at all or 
tackle it with sufficient resources to fulfill our 
purpose. 


Foreign Aid and National Interest 


This, then, is the mutual security program 
which we are presenting to the Congress. It is 
more clearly defined in purpose, and it is im- 
proved in method over the past. It is still based 
on the principle that foreign aid is only justified 
because it servés our own national interest. This 
is as true of its economic component as it is of the 
far larger military component. 

Through our economic assistance programs, 
hundreds of millions of people and whole nations 
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in Europe and Asia have been enabled to escape 
from submergence under the Communist tide. 
This assistance has been, and continues to be, es- 
sential in keeping the free world free. 

Through our economic assistance, the peace and 
security of the United States is greatly strength- 
ened. If the peoples of the less developed areas 
should turn to communism as a short cut to eco- 
nomic progress, we would be in grave danger. 
The Communist leaders might then be tempted 
to press their advantage through aggressive ad- 
ventures, and we would face an increased risk of 
war. 

Nor should we overlook the program’s other 
benefits: Our foreign trade, seriously reduced 
after the war, has been greatly stimulated by this 
program. Over the past 8 years, $500 million 
worth of tobacco, nearly $500 million worth of 
fats and oils, more than half a billion dollars’ 
worth of coarse grain, and about $1.7 billion 
worth of bread grains were bought and shipped 
abroad under the mutual security program. $2.5 
billion werth of cotton sales—or almost one-third 
of all United States cotton exports—were financed 
with mutual security funds. Because of the im- 
portance of exports in the marketing of cotton, 
this has meant that more than one out of every 
ten dollars in the southern cotton farmer’s pocket 
has come from these mutual security sales. 

Foreign aid may be foreign to our shores, but 
it is not foreign to our interest. It is specifically 
directed toward enabling us and our children 
to live, to work, and to trade in peace and security. 
Thus far it has achieved its purpose with remark- 
able success. We are confident that, clarified and 
more efficient, it will continue to serve our in- 
terests and our welfare in the future. 


Soviet Note on Diplomatic Travel 
Ignores U.S. Offer for Relaxation 


Press release 382 dated June 22 
Department Announcement 

The Department has received a Soviet note re- 
garding diplomatic travel which fails to mention 
the American offer for mutual relaxation of travel 
restrictions on foreign nationals contained in the 
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note of the U.S. Embassy to the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry dated May 13, 1957.1. The Soviet note 
was received by the American Embassy at Moscow 
on June 15, 1957. 

This means in effect that the Soviet Government 
has decided again to reject the longstanding 
American proposal for the mutual relaxation of 
these regulations. The Soviet action was taken 
despite a statement by First Secretary Nikita 
Khrushchev before an American television audi- 
ence on June 2, 1957, that the Soviet Government 
would agree to abolish travel restrictions on a 
reciprocal basis. 

The Soviet note, furthermore, did not answer 
the specific complaints of the American Embassy 
regarding Soviet interference with the travel of 
American diplomats in the U.S.S.R. The United 
States protested in its note of May 13 against the 
frequent closure of officially open areas in the 
Soviet Union. This note also pointed out that 
Soviet police interference and other administrative 
harassments have continued to make travel by 
American diplomats in open areas most difficult. 
The Soviet note merely replied that such actions 
were dictated by “circumstances of a temporary 
character.” The U.S. Government considers this 
explanation unsatisfactory. 


Text of Soviet Note of June 15 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics presents its compliments to the Em- 
bassy of the United States of America and in connection 
with the Embassy’s note No. 914 of May 13, 1957, has the 
honor to state the following. : 

Occasional instances of a refusal to members of the 
Embassy of the United States of America to register 
trips in areas of the U.S.S.R. open to visits by foreigners 
did not signify any change whatsoever in the regulations 
of movement of foreigners in the territory of the Soviet 
Union set forth in the Foreign Ministry’s Notes No. 
295/PR June 22 and No. 400/04 November 12, 1953” and 
were caused by circumstances of a temporary character. 

In this connection, it is noted that, as is admitted in the 
Embassy’s note, in a number of instances American au- 
thorities have similarly refused to Soviet officials to regis- 
ter trips in open areas of the United States of America. 


*BuLietin of June 17, 1957, p. 985. 
2 Ibid., Jan. 31, 1955, p. 193. 
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United States Proposes Exchanging 
Radio-TV Broadcasts With U.S.S.R. 


Press release 384 dated June 24 


Following is the text of an aide memoire handed 
to the Soviet Ambassador on June 24 by Ambas- 
sador William S. B. Lacy, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for East-West Exchange. 


The Department proposes that the Soviet and 
the United States Government reach an agree- 
ment in principle at an early date for the regular 
exchange of uncensored radio and _ television 
broadcasts. The two Governments could later 
settle through diplomatic channels such detailed 
problems as how often and over what stations 
these broadcasts would be presented, as well as 
how certain technical problems could be resolved. 

The purpose of these broadcasts would be to 
promote a freer exchange of information and 
ideas on important world developments. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, June 24, 1957. 


Deputy U.S. Commissioner General 
Named for Brussels Exhibition 


The White House announced on June 13 that 
President Eisenhower had appointed Mrs. Kather- 
ine G. Howard to be Deputy U.S. Commissioner 
General of the Brussels Universal and Inter- 
national Exhibition for 1958. 


Appointment to International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission 


President Eisenhower on June 13 appointed 
Ross L. Leffler, Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife, Department of the Interior, to be Com- 
missioner of the U. S. Section of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, vice John L. 
Farley, resigned. 
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Problems Relating to Export of Iron and Steel Scrap 


Statement by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


I appear today in response to the chairman’s 
request for the Department’s views concerning 
two major problems under consideration by the 
committee relative to the export of iron and steel 
scrap. Consequently, my statement will cover 
(1) the discussions with foreign governments 
dealing with the limitations on the scrap they 
plan to take from the United States and (2) the 
Department’s policy pertaining to the scrap-im- 
porting arrangements of the European Coal and 
Steel Community and Japan. 


I. Discussions With Major Foreign Importers of 
United States Scrap 

The Department of State is involved in the 
ferrous-scrap export problem because of the need 
to balance conservation of essential supplies of 
this material at home with the essential require- 
ments of friendly countries, which represents a 
legitimate foreign-policy consideration. The 
principal importing areas—Japan, the European 
Coal and Steel Community, and the United 
Kingdom—are heavily dependent on us for the 
scrap supplies which are essential to the health 
of their economies and to their defense positions. 
These considerations are important to the se- 
curity interests of the United States. 

Accordingly, the Department has been actively 
engaged in the consideration of the scrap prob- 
lem since 1955. It has recognized that, in at- 
tempting to insure a continuing flow of mini- 
mum essential requirements to the major im- 
porters, we cannot indefinitely continue to make 


*Made before the House Select Committee on Small 
Business on June 21 (press release 381). 
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ever-increasing supplies of scrap available to 
them. We have, on the contrary, emphasized 
the need for moderation and have encouraged 
the importing areas to achieve a balance in their 
metallics supply which will bring such depend- 
ence on us to an end. We have also, through 
our missions abroad, surveyed the scrap reser- 
voirs of other countries on a worldwide basis in 
an effort to ascertain if there are any untapped 
or insufficiently tapped sources of the material 
the exploitation of which might reduce the de- 
mand on the United States as a world supplier. 
These latter efforts have not produced any par- 
ticularly fruitful results. 

However, we are hopeful that the years fol- 
lowing 1957 will see a progressive lessening of 
the demand upon us. The European Coal and 
Steel Community will have heavy requirements 
in 1958 and substantial ones in 1959 but assures 
us that by 1960 its demands on us will be neg- 
ligible. It advises that at the present time it is 
using only 39 percent of scrap in its melt (as 
compared with about 50 percent in the United 
States and still higher in Japan) but that by 
1960 the scrap component may be reduced to as 
low as 21 percent. The Community states that 
this reduction will be the result of an investment 
program by means of which it is planned near- 
ly to double blast-furnace capacity between 1956 
and 1960. Moreover, the High Authority of the 
Community has established an incentive system 
entailing payment of a premium to producers 
for scrap saved through increased consumption 
of pig iron. 

Japan has a steel industry less developed than 
that of the Coal and Steel Community and en- 
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visages some continuing dependence on _ us. 
However, it plans to increase its 417,000 metric- 
ton 1955 capacity in converter steel (which uses 
very little scrap) to 750,000 tons in 1957 and to 
a tentative 3,800,000 tons by 1960. Pig-iron 
production, at 5,256,000 metric tons in 1955, is to 
be raised to 6,560,000 tons in 1957 and to a ten- 
tative 9,163,000 tons in 1960. 

Now, with your permission, I should like to re- 
view the steps taken with a view to limiting the 
quantities of scrap shipped abroad. The expor- 
tation of scrap from the United States in quan- 
tity, largely a phenomenon of the recent postwar 
years, attracted attention when in 1954 ship- 
ments began to rise sharply. In the case of the 
European Coal and Steel Community the rise 
was precipitous, and in mid-1955 this trend was 
discussed informally with the High Authority, 
which undertook to level off the Community tak- 
ings at the rate of 150,000 metric tons per month 
during the second half of the year. 

At the beginning of 1956 it was determined 
that shipments to Japan and the United King- 
dom might also be reaching too high a level, and 
the Departments of State and Commerce con- 
sulted with the three major importing areas to 
urge voluntary restraint as a means of avoiding 
the possible necessity of restrictive action. We 
were informed that the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, Japan, and the United Kingdom would 
require minimums of 1,980,000, 1,320,000, and 
550,000 short tons respectively. At this time we 
did not seek commitments from the importers 
but expressed to them our hope that their imports 
for the year would not exceed these essential 
quantities. 

When at the middle of the year export licens- 
ing was running somewhat ahead of the indi- 
cated requirements, the three major importers 
were again urged to exercise moderation. The 
Coal and Steel Community gave assurance that 
its 1,980,000-ton limit would be respected while 
the United Kingdom indicated that any taking 
on its part over the 550,000 tons would be neg- 
ligible. However, Japan expressed the view that 
the figure quoted in its original estimate had 
been inadequate and that nearly 2,000,000 short 
tons (1,800,000 metric tons) would be needed. 
In response to this unexpected development we 
noted that an increase of this magnitude might 
make mandatory limitations unavoidable and 
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again urged Japan to hold imports to a 
minimum. 

During the closing months of the year Japan’s 
imports continued heavy, and several times our 
Embassy in Tokyo made oral representation of 
the subject. The increase in Japanese imports 
also created an indirect problem in the sense that 
our urging of moderation to the other major im- 
porters in the face of this increase could be inter- 
preted by them as discriminatory in favor of Ja- 
pan. However, in enacting the extension of the 
Export Control Act of 1949, Congress had in- 
structed the Department of Commerce to make - 
a survey of scrap availabilities in the United 
States. Until this survey—under preparation by 
the Battelle Memorial Institute—and its evalua- 
tion by the Department of Commerce were com- 
pleted, we were without concrete information 
as to whether or not a scrap shortage was immi- 
nent. However, the problem of excessive exports 
was raised in the Council on Foreign Economic 
Policy, where it was determined not to apply 
quotas but to seek a solution to the problem 
through further discussions with the importing 
areas. 

Toward the end of the year the Coal and Steel 
Community expressed the hope that its imports 
from us might be increased by about 55,000 short 
tons per month. We asked the Community to 
adhere to its original limitation, and it agreed to 
do so for the balance of the year but warned that 
during 1957 additional quantities would be re- 
quired. However, we indicated our belief that 
the 1957 level of shipments should not be 
permitted to exceed that of 1956. 

At the beginning of February 1957 the Depart- 
ment of Commerce survey was published and 
showed that, although there was no shortage or 
prospect of shortage in lighter grades of scrap, 
there was a likelihood of shortages developing 
in the heavy melting grades, which ordinarily 
constitute approximately two-thirds of our ex- 
ports. At the same time a mission representing 
the Japanese steel industry arrived in Washing- 
ton to discuss scrap requirements with the De- 
partment of Commerce and stated that over 2,- 
700,000 tons would be needed during 1957. The 
Japanese were told that the matter would be 
studied, but it was indicated to them that the 
1956 level of shipments should not be exceeded. 

Subsequently the data presented by the Japa- 
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nese scrap mission were reviewed in the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce. Although the 
United Kingdom and the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity were on notice that moderation was still 
required, further discussions with them were not 
undertaken at the time. It was felt that Japan 
represented the most pressing problem both be- 
cause of the increase in its imports and of the 
relative extent of its dependence on us as a source 
of supply, which has been brought about by the 
industry’s rapid postwar growth. 

On concluding review of Japan’s requirements 
in the light of the Department of Commerce 
survey we decided that, in view of the fact that 
only heavy melting material appeared to be in 
danger of depletion, we should ask Japan to limit 
its imports of heavy melting scrap to the amount 
shipped in 1956 but that exports of lighter grades 
should be unrestricted. Similar proposals were 
then made to the Coal and Steel Community and 
to the United Kingdom. 

All three importing areas agreed to study these 
suggestions, but Japan and the Coal and Steel 
Community indicated that acceptance of the terms 
would have serious effects on steel production. 
Subsequently Japan returned with a counter- 
proposal involving quantities somewhat greater 
than last year’s but less than those previously re- 
quested. It was determined that the Japanese 
figure struck an acceptable balance between that 
country’s dependence on us in scrap and our 
need to conserve the material. The proposal was 
accepted by us, and the Government of Japan 
states that the Japanese steel industry will be 
advised not to import during 1957 in excess of 
the agreed figure. Understandings based on the 
same formula have recently been reached with 
both the Coal and Steel Community and United 
Kingdom. Pursuant to these understandings the 
three major importers will limit their imports of 
premium material to tonnages about 13 percent 
higher than those of last year, but no limits will 
be placed on movement of the lighter grades of 
scrap. 


Il. Foreign Scrap-Importing Arrangements 


Let us now discuss the second problem, namely, 
the foreign business arrangements for the impor- 
tation of U.S. generated scrap. It is my under- 
standing that lengthy testimony has been pre- 
sented to the committee setting forth in detail 
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the manner in which scrap-importing arrange- 
ments in the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity and Japan allegedly have interfered with 


the exports of certain U.S. scrap firms. Several 
witnesses have referred to “protests” or represen- 
tations by the Department of State in this con- 
nection. The committee has indicated that it 
would appreciate the Department’s comments 
concerning these representations and our present 
policy with respect to this problem. 

First, it should be pointed out that the actions 
which the Department has taken are in conformity 
with and in furtherance of the basic United States 
foreign economic policy calling for the encourage- 
ment of free competitive enterprise in the free- 
world nations and for the elimination of 
restrictive business practices in international 
trade. Under this policy the United States seeks 
to encourage competitive enterprise and to elimi- 
nate restrictive practices as a means of contrib- 
uting to the economic strength of the free world. 
Free economic institutions offer greater promise 
of more favorable conditions than economies bur- 
dened by monopolies, restrictive business prac- 
tices, and excessive government regulations. In 
response to the request of the chairman we have 
prepared for the information of this committee 
a more detailed presentation of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy in this field. It is attached to the 
copies of my statement. [See attachment A.] 


European Coal and Steel Community 


Before discussing the Department’s policy to- 
ward the scrap-importing arrangements of the 
European Coal and Steel Community (sometimes 
referred to as the CSC), it may be helpful for the 
committee to have some background information 
about the Community and about these arrange- 
ments. 

Since 1948 the United States has supported 
projects designed to further the economic inte- 
gration of Western Europe. One of the more 
important is the six-nation Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, which came into existence in July 1952 
after the basic treaty had been ratified by the na- 
tional parliaments of France, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands. Less than a year later the 
common markets for coal, iron ore, scrap, and 
steel had been established. With the creation 
of these common markets, national barriers to 
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trade, such as tariffs, quantitative restrictions, 
and discriminatory pricing were abolished within 
the Community. The object of these unprece- 
dented steps was to bring the coal and steel in- 
dustries of the six CSC countries into competition 
with one another in one vast common market 
comprising 150 million consumers. 

The CSC treaty also envisaged the elimination 
of private agreements restricting the production 
and marketing of these commodities. Articles 
65 and 66 of the treaty, directed against cartels 
and monopolies, were accurately characterized 
as “Europe’s first major antitrust law.” These 
provisions were completely unprecedented out- 
side of the United States. 

In any consideration of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity it is important to note that the six mem- 
ber states have relinquished to the Community by 
treaty most of their powers over their coal and 
steel industries. The principal organ of the 
Community is the executive body known as the 
High Authority. This body has the major re- 
sponsibility for administering the CSC treaty, 
subject to certain checks and balances by the other 
Community institutions such as the Common As- 
sembly and the Court of Justice. 

As regards CSC scrap-importing arrange- 
ments, the private scrap organization in Brussels 
known as the OCCF (Office commun des consom- 
mateurs de ferraille), or the Joint Office of Scrap 
Consumers, was set up in the spring of 1953. This 
organization is responsible for CSC scrap im- 
ports and was established to cope with special 
problems arising out of shortages of scrap in the 
Community. Payments are made from a com- 
mon fund to purchasers of scrap imported 
through the OCCF to equalize the higher deliv- 
ered cost of imported scrap with that of domestic 
scrap. The creation of the OCCF was authorized 
by the High Authority under article 65 of the 
CSC treaty. Article 65 prohibits all restrictive 
agreements which would tend in any manner to 
impede the normal operation of competition 
within the common market. However, agree- 
ments for specialization of production or joint 
selling or buying may be authorized by the High 
Authority under certain specified conditions. 

Early in 1955 we became aware of the fact that 
the OCCF had concluded an exclusive contract 
with a group of three U.S. scrap dealers headed 
by Luria Brothers, Inc. In March of that year 
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the acting U.S. representative to the CSC in- 
formed the High Authority that the United 
States questioned the compatibility of this ex- 
clusive arrangement with the CSC objectives of 
establishing and maintaining competitive condi- 
tions in the Community. This action was stimu- 
lated in part by protests from other U.S. scrap 
dealers who were precluded by the arrangements 
from exporting to the Community. Later, on 
May 4, 1955, the acting U.S. representative sub- 
mitted to the High Authority a letter recapitulat- 
ing the views of the United States Government on 
this exclusive arrangement. Since the commit- 
tee has expressed a specific interest in the nature 
of the Department’s approach to the High Au- 
thority on this problem, I shall be glad to submit 
the text of this letter for insertion in the record 
if the committee so desires. 

The exclusive purchasing arrangement with the 
Luria group was terminated by the High Author- 
ity effective December 1, 1955. A public an- 
nouncement of this decision was made in Novem- 
ber of that year in the form of a press release is- 
sued by the High Authority. It was announced 
that in the future the OCCF “will not enter into 
agreements containing exclusive provisions, nor 
relating to a fixed percentage of the Community’s 
needs” as regards scrap imports from the United 
States. Further, the release stated that the 
OCCF “in the future will examine the offers of 
suppliers in third countries in accordance with 
customary commercial criteria, such as prices, 
quality, delivery terms, etc.” I should like to sub- 
mit the text of this press release for insertion in 
the record. [See attachment B.] 

Although exclusive purchasing in the United 
States has been terminated, centralized purchas- 
ing by the OCCF has been continued. Beginning 
about July 1956 and continuing down to the pres- 
ent, various U.S. scrap exporters have complained 
to the Department and our CSC Mission in Lux- 
embourg about OCCF purchasing methods. 
These complaints have been presented in detail to 
the committee. 

One point should be emphasized with respect to 
these charges by U.S. scrap exporters. Neither 
the Department nor our CSC Mission has been in 
a position to evaluate them. The Mission has 
been instructed to present the nature of these com- 
plaints to the High Authority or to members of 
the High Authority staff and to discuss with them 
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the practices being pursued by the OCCF and 
their conformity with the criteria stated in the 
High Authority press release. Until recently re- 
sponses which we received from the High Author- 
ity with respect to the specific complaints concern- 
ing the purchasing methods of the OCCF indi- 
cated that the High Authority was inclined to 
leave such matters to the OCCF, which they con- 
sidered in the nature of day-to-day commercial 
transactions. 

The Department still wished to bring about an 
improvement in the situation and to this end in- 
structed our CSC Mission to continue its discus- 
sions of the matter with the High Authority. 
On June 18 the High Authority delivered to 
our Mission in Luxembourg an aide memoire 
on the Community’s scrap-import purchasing ar- 
rangements and the High Authority’s policy con- 
cerning these arrangements. Copies of this aide 
memoire are attached to my statement. [See at- 
tachment B.] The essence of this statement is as 
follows: 

. . . the High Authority has decided that steps should 
be taken to avoid any possibility of misunderstanding, 
either in the United States or the Community, of the pol- 
icies of the High Authority or of its determination to 
enforce those policies. It has, therefore, ... under- 
taken to formulate detailed criteria and procedures to 
be followed by the OCCF in purchasing scrap in the 
United States. These criteria and procedures will be de- 
signed to eliminate any discriminatory or restrictive prac- 
tices or any practices in any other way contrary to the 
purposes of the Community. 

We feel that this is a significant step by the 
High Authority, and we are hopeful that it will 
produce a substantial improvement in the sit- 
uation. 


Japan 


Now let us consider the situation with respect 
to importation of scrap by Japan. As in the case 
with the Coal and Steel Community, Japan pur- 
chases virtually all of its imported scrap through 
a central buying organization known as the Scrap 
Coordinating Committee. This committee, which 
is composed of representatives of the leading Jap- 
anese steel mills, is a private group operating in 
close liaison with the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry. 

The first complaint relating to Japanese scrap- 
importing arrangements was made to the Depart- 
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ment in August 1956. It was charged that the | 


Scrap Coordinating Committee was about to con- 
clude an exclusive contract with one U.S. firm. 
The Embassy in Tokyo looked into this matter 
and determined that the committee had given the 
USS. firm, Luria, a fourth-quarter contract for 
335,000 tons. Although this was not an exclusive 
contract in form, it had the effect of virtually cut- 
ting off scrap exports to Japan during that quar- 
ter by all other U.S. suppliers. The Department 
subsequently received complaints from other sup- 
pliers which were sent to the Embassy for discus- 
sion with appropriate Japanese officials. 

When the Scrap Coordinating Committee be- 
gan negotiating contracts for 1957, the Depart- 
ment learned that the committee had decided to 
apportion their requirements among four U.S. 
dealers. The Embassy was again instructed to 
intercede, but, although the number of dealers 
was raised to six, this intercession was unsuccess- 
ful in obtaining a restoration of competitive 
conditions. 

Throughout our dealings with both the Jap- 
anese Government and the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity on this problem, we have consistently 
maintained the position that all U.S. suppliers 
should have an equal opportunity to compete for 
the business. Of course, if one firm obtained a 
majority or all of the business, there could be no 
objection provided free and open competition had 
prevailed. It should also be emphasized that we 
have not, and cannot, intercede in the interest of 
any one supplier or group of suppliers. The basic 
principle which we have been attempting to estab- 
lish is a nondiscriminatory purchasing policy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit me to 
point out that with respect to discussions with 
foreign governments on scrap imports from the 
United States we have sought to reach a balance 
which will preserve and promote the national in- 
terests of the United States. We have tried to 
give adequate consideration to our domestic in- 
dustry and to meet, as far as possible, the require- 
ments of friendly importing nations. As to the 
scrap-importing arrangements in foreign coun- 
tries, we have followed a policy designed to give 
all U.S. firms an equal opportunity to compete 
for foreign scrap business. This is in accordance 
with our foreign economic policy of encouraging 
free competitive enterprise abroad. 
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ATTACHMENT A 


U.S. FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY WITH RESPECT 
TO RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES 


This memorandum sets forth the recent historical de- 
velopment of United States foreign economic policy with 
respect to the encouragement of free competitive enter- 
prise abroad and the elimination of restrictive business 
practices, the means by which this policy is carried out, 
and the progress which has so far been made. 


General Historical Development 


The United States has long recognized the adverse 
effects of restrictive practices in international trade on 
its own economy. Our own antitrust laws, for example, 
have always applied to restrictions on our foreign as well 
as domestic commerce. In addition, the effects of foreign 
cartel activity have been repeatedly felt both by American 
business and the United States Government. Foreign 
eartels have resulted in barring American firms from 
investment and trade opportunities abroad and in dis- 
criminatory treatment of, or high prices to, American 
industries dependent on foreign sources of supply. The 
activities of foreign cartels in frustrating economic de- 
velopment in the United States were brought home with 
particular vividness in the last war with the revelations 
of their effects in such vital fields as synthetic rubber. 

United States foreign economic policy with regard to 
restrictive business practices necessarily developed after 
World War II as an integral part of our overall policy 
and programs to attack and reverse a serious interna- 
tional trend toward restrictionism. Before the war, a 
variety of factors including the rise of nationalism and 
the effects of the depression had caused a greatly in- 
creased use of protectionist devices and other restrictive 
measures in trade between states, and use of economic 
planning and controls within national boundaries. In 
this period the official policies of foreign governments 
increasingly favored the cartel system as a form of sta- 
bilization, some countries even adopting compulsory car- 
telization statutes. In the international field likewise 
little attention was given to the strangling effects on 
international trade of private restrictive agreements. 

In deciding what course to pursue in its postwar for- 
eign economic policy, the United States was thus faced 
with the prevalence abroad of a restrictive philosophy 
extending throughout governmental planning and ap- 
proaches on the national and international levels and 
with regard to both governmental and business activi- 
ties. It became clear that this trend must be reversed if 
the nations which had been devastated by the war were 
to revive. It was natural that at first primary emphasis 
should be directed to international trade to develop the 
basis for an expanding international economy. In the 
cartel field, various proposals for multilateral coopera- 
tion on international cartel practices were advanced. 
However, none has yet proven practicable for generalized 
adoption. 

As a specialized aspect of this policy of expanding in- 
ternational trade, the United States became particularly 
interested in promoting trade liberalization within Eu- 
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rope as a major force in European economic cooperation. 
The adverse effects of restrictive practices on this pro- 
gram were recognized in Europe as well as in the United 
States. The Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration declared in 1950 that private restraints in Europe 
“may well restrict competition more than foreign trade 
ecntrols and tariffs alone. . . . The risk is that, as offi- 
cial restrictions were removed, these restrictive practices 
created within the business world itself may tend to ex- 
pand in their stead.” 

Our concern with this problem led to the inclusion in 
the bilateral ECA Agreements with the European gov- 
ernments of a commitment to take appropriate action 
with respect to restrictive practices international in scope 
which were found to interfere with the recovery effort. 

The problem of restrictive practices in the European 
Recovery Program was, however, not limited purely to 
the question of international trade. It was soon recog- 
nized that such practices on a national level were a major 
impediment to the expansion of European production and 
the achievement of higher living standards, both vitally 
necessary to economic recovery and popular resistance 
to the lure of communism. Arrangements of a restric- 
tive nature among business enterprises have been widely 
prevalent in many countries, particularly in Western 
Europe. These cartel activities, typically carried out 
through domestic trade associations, have as one of their 
principal purposes the fixing of prices throughout entire 
industries. Many also establish production quotas, re- 
ceive and allocate orders among enterprises, set up ex- 
Clusive areas of sale, and control the entry of new firms. 
By removing much of the incentive for more efficient 
methods of production, they have been a significant fac- 
tor in Western Europe’s lag in productivity behind both 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. They have tended 
to inhibit Europe’s ability to compete in world markets 
and thus have contributed to balance of payments prob- 
lems. They have held down new investment and there- 
fore basic economic expansion. In connection with the 
mutual defense effort, it became apparent that a sub- 
stantially added cost could result from the operation of 
eartel arrangements. 

The Congress gave recognition to the importance of this 
problem in 1951 by the adoption of an amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act explicitly stating a policy of 
encouraging free enterprise and competitive activity in 
countries receiving United States aid. This policy has 
been reaffirmed in subsequent amendments of the Act. 
In its present form, known as the Thye Amendment, 
the amendment reads as follows: 


“The Congress recognizes the vital role of free enter- 
prise in achieving rising levels of production and stand- 
ards of living essential to the economic progress and 
defensive strength of the free world. Accordingly, it is 
declared to be the policy of the United States to en- 
courage the efforts of other free nations to increase the 
flow of international trade, to foster private initiative 
and competition, to discourage monopolistic practices, to 
improve the technical efficiency of their industry, agri- 
culture and commerce, and to strengthen free labor 
unions; and to encourage the contribution of United 
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States enterprise toward economic strength of other free 
nations, through private trade and investment abroad, 
private participation in the programs carried out under 
this Act (including the use of private trade channels to 
the maximum extent practicable in carrying out such 
programs), and exchange of ideas and technical infor- 
mation on the matters covered by this section.” 


President Eisenhower also gave attention to the sub- 
ject when he stated in his 1955 Economic Report to the 
Congress: 


“It is to the advantage of each nation to attend to the 
barriers that have caused international trade and invest- 
ment to lag behind the growth in production and in- 
comes. Our own interest clearly calls for a policy that 
will in time extend into the international field those 
principles of competitive enterprise which have brought 
our people great prosperity with freedom.” 


Considerable interest in and concern over this problem 
has also been expressed by United States business repre- 
sentatives. For example, Mr. Ernest Breech of the Ford 
Motor Company aptly described the situation as follows: 


“Some Europeans are still skeptical of many United 
States industrial policies that have led to greater pro- 
ductivity and higher living standards in this country. 
They have an ingrained fear of competition and prefer 
to divide the existing market through cartels and other 
voluntary agreements, rather than through free 
competition for ever-expanding markets. 

“These and other similar attitudes are a challenge to 
the American businessman. They are, in a sense, psycho- 
logical roadblocks to the maximum expansion of free 
world economies. Anything we can do to persuade them 
to change will, in my opinion, be a major contribution 
to free-world strength.” 


Implementation of Policy 


The measures which can be taken to implement our 
policy of discouraging restrictive business arrangements 
and encouraging competitive enterprise are subject to 
two important limitations. First, rapid and dramatic 
results cannot be expected in this field, because we are 
dealing with methods of doing business and a whole 
pattern of thinking that has become engrained over 
scores of years. The process of change can therefore 
only be gradual. Second, we cannot interfere in the 
internal affairs of other sovereign nations, and it would 
certainly defeat our aims to do so. We can only 
encourage and assist where this is desire. 


With these caveats in mind, the United States has 
been able to pursue the following activities : 


1) One of the basic requisites of progress in this field 
is the adoption of effective anti-cartel legislation in 
other countries. Accordingly, emphasis has been placed 
on this objective. Foreign governments have been as- 
sisted in a variety of ways in the preparation or ad- 
ministration of anti-cartel legislation by enabling them to 
draw on United States antitrust experience where it can 
appropriately be applied to their own problems and 
needs. Of particular importance have been a number 
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of missions from foreign governments brought to the 
United States to study in detail our antitrust laws and 
related statutes and their administration. These have 
included teams from the United Kingdom, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Belgium. 

2) Related to this but somewhat broader in scope, 
this Government has placed considerable emphasis in 
the programs for increased productivity on the necessity 
of encouraging competitive activity. These programs 
have been centered on the training of employees and 
management in more efficient technical and business meth- 
ods. It became apparent that the benefits of this tech- 
nical training could not be maximized unless accompanied 
by increased competition. Accordingly, the productivity 
programs were planned with this factor in mind, and 
many foreign officials and businessmen have been brought 
to this country to observe the operation of our competitive 
system at first hand. The constitution of the European 
Productivity Agency, established several years ago to co- 
ordinate European national efforts in this field, reflects 
this emphasis. The EPA now has a continuing long- 
range program on the subject, adopted under United 
States stimulus, which includes regular meetings of Euro- 
pean government specialists on restrictive business prac- 
tices, the preparation of basic studies, and the exchange 
of ideas and experiences with American specialists. The 
cross-fertilization of ideas and experience thus taking 
place among government officials in Western Europe in a 
position to guide the policies of their governments on 
this subject is proving highly productive. 

3) The United States has adopted the policy of making 
Eximbank and other public loans in a manner to avoid 
strengthening international cartel arrangements or con- 
tributing to monopoly situations. 

4) In the program for offshore procurement of defense 
materials, United States procurement officers have been 
instructed to use channels of procurement which would 
reduce risk of prices being inflated, deliveries hampered, 
or production impeded by restrictive business practices. 
Competitive bidding is employed where circumstances per- 
mit. In one case alone, the refusal to accept a collusively 
fixed price resulted in a saving of four million dollars 
for the United States. In addition, our NATO allies 
have agreed to employ international competitive bidding 
on most projects being jointly financed by the members 
of NATO. 

5) We have included in our recent bilateral treaties 
of friendship, commerce and navigation a provision under 
which the two governments agree to consult with regard 
to restrictive business practices harmful to trade between 
them and to take such action as may be deemed appro- 
priate. There are currently treaties in force containing 
this provision with the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Ireland, Israel, Italy, and Japan. Five others 
have been negotiated. 

6) The Government has, wherever possible, assisted 
American business concerns to overcome foreign cartel 
restraints on their activities. In some cases, this as- 
sistance has taken the form of diplomatic representations, 
in others more informal action; in either case it is de- 
signed to remove discriminations by private cartels and 
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business associations. Such discriminations may in- 
volve, for example, denying an American firm the right 
to invest or do business in a foreign country, cutting off 
its supply of raw materials, or attempting to force it into 
arrangements for price fixing or divisions of markets. 
In a few cases more direct assistance has proven prac- 
tical. For example, an American firm was encouraged to 
develop a source of industrial diamonds free of control 
of the diamond cartel and was given financial assistance 
under the program for acquisition of strategic materials. 


Progress to Date 


As noted above, before the war, governments often sup- 
ported and encouraged cartels and little action was taken 
against them. Now there is a significant body of foreign 
legislation pointing in the direction of free competitive 
enterprise and a considerably wider body of vocal public 
opinion is in support of this course. These changes are 
truly significant when viewed in light of the fact that 
progress in this field must of necessity consist of gradual 
change. 

There is no concrete way of assessing the degree to 
which United States policy and programs have influ- 
enced these developments. It is safe to say, however, that 
these activities plus the example of our own vigorous 
antitrust policy have been significant factors. 

Laws to regulate restrictive practices of varying ef- 
fectiveness are now in force in a growing number of 
foreign countries. In Western Europe alone, Austria, 
France, the Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries, 
and the United Kingdom have already adopted laws. 
The present United Kingdom statute, adopted this past 
year, promises to be one of the most effective yet en- 
acted. The Federal Republic of Germany is actively 
working on an anti-cartel law of its own to replace the 
Allied occupation statutes in this field. 

The movement toward Western European integration 
has likewise produced significant developments in the 
anti-cartel field. In marked contrast to the operations 
of the prewar international steel cartel, the Treaty es- 
tablishing the European Coal and Steel Community con- 
tains strong provisions forbidding private arrangements 
in restraint of competition in the Community and con- 
trolling the degree of economic concentration in the 
Community coal and steel industry. The recently nego- 
tiated Treaty for a European Common Market, which 
when ratified will embrace the same six countries as the 
Coal and Steel Community, contains provisions to pro- 
hibit restrictive agreements among the member coun- 
tries. These were inserted in specific recognition of the 
fact that it would be useless to remove governmental 
barriers to trade, such as tariffs and quotas, and then 
permit private restrictive agreements to take their place. 
While it is too early to assess the effectiveness of these 
provisions, they are highly significant as the first at- 
tempt at multilateral cooperation to control cartel 
agreements. In addition, if successful, this internation- 
al activity will inevitably lead to the strengthening of 
national legislation in the area. 

Many evidences of Europe’s determination to move in 
the direction of free competitive enterprise are con- 
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tained in public statements of key government officials. 
For example, German Economics Minister Erhard, in 
commenting on the remarkable economic recovery of 
Germany, asked his countrymen why they would want 
“to go back to regulations and restrictions,” when “we 
have demonstrated what competition and free prices can 
do.” 

The enhancement of the competitive system in West- 
ern Europe which is taking place is of direct significance 
and benefit to the United States. Not only will it aid 
American businessmen to operate more freely and effi- 
ciently in the areas, but the greater economic strength 
thus achieved will contribute to the security of the free 
world in general and to our own national security. 


ATTACHMENT B 


TEXT OF HIGH AUTHORITY AIDE-MEMOIRE ON 
SCRAP IMPORT PURCHASING ARRANGEMENTS 


JUNE 18, 1957 


ARRANGEMENTS MADE BY ENTERPRISES OF THE EUROPEAN 
CoaAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
Ferrous ScRAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community desires to submit this Aide-Memoire in re- 
sponse to the request of the United States Mission to the 
High Authority for information with respect to the 
practices relating to ferrous scrap purchases on behalf 
of enterprises of the Community and the policy of the 
High Authority in this regard. 

The Community is an institution with sovereign 
powers, delegated to it by the six countries that estab- 
lished it by treaty, and separate from the coal and steel 
enterprises subject to its jurisdiction. The High Au- 
thority, as the executive branch of the Coal and Steel 
Community, has the responsibility for seeing that the 
Common Market for coal, steel and iron, created under 
the Treaty, operates free of restrictions and discrimina- 
tions and that competitive conditions are maintained 
within the Community. 

In carrying out this responsibility, the High Authority 
has taken note of the special situation created by the 
shortage of ferrous scrap. Prior to the establishment 
of the Common Market, each of the member countries of 
the Community maintained quota or other restrictions 
to deal with the problems created by this shortage. 
With the establishment of the Common Market those re- 
strictions were abolished. In order to prevent economic 
dislocations the High Authority approved a system 
whereby the additional cost of scrap imported from non- 
member countries is apportioned equitably among all 
users of scrap within the Community. It is contem- 
plated that this system will be needed so long as the 
acute scrap shortage continues. 

So as to provide the machinery through which this 
system could be operated, the High Authority in 1953 
authorized the enterprises of the Community that use 
scrap to create an independent association. This asso- 
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ciation, known as the O.C.C.F., acts as a common clear- 
ing house for the purchases of scrap from sources 
outside of the Community and serves as a mechanism 
for apportioning the additional cost of imported scrap 
among its member enterprises. 

The 0O.C.C.F. maintains an office in Brussels. It does 
not itself purchase scrap but locates potential sources 
and negotiates purchase agreements on behalf of mem- 
ber enterprises. In this way the O.C.C.F. assures that 
the claims made for compensation under the apportion- 
ment arrangements are not excessive. 

In addition to this function in relation to the ap- 
portionment arrangements, the O.C.C.F. has since its 
establishment served as a mechanism through which the 
High Authority has been able to limit scrap import 
from the United States, in compliance with voluntary 
limitations imposed by the High Authority after discus- 
sion with the U.S. Government. 

In authorizing the creation of O.C.C.F. the High Au- 
thority made the findings required by the provisions of 
Article 65 of the Treaty establishing the Coal and Steel 
Community. It found that the operations of the O.C.C.F. 
would contribute to a substantial improvement in the 
distribution of scrap: that the association was essential 
to achieve those results and was not more restrictive than 
necessary and that the O.C.C.F. was not capable of giving 
the member enterprises the power to determine prices, 
or to control or limit the introduction or selling of a sub- 
stantial part of scrap within the Community market, or 
of protecting those enterprises from effective competition 
by other enterprises within the Community market. 

Under the provisions of Article 65, the High Authority 
must revoke or modify its authorization of the agreement 
creating the O.C.C.F. if it should find that as a result of 
a change in circumstances the O.C.C.F. no longer fulfills 
the conditions found at the time of its establishment or 
that the actual results of its operations are contrary to 
those conditions. 

By a letter of May 4, 1955, Mr. Robert Eisenberg, the 
then Acting U.S. Representative to the High Authority, 
called the attention of the High Authority to the fact 
that certain exclusive scrap purchasing arrangements, 
which existed between the 0.C.C.F. and a group of Ameri- 
can scrap dealers, might not be compatible with the ob- 
jectives of establishing and maintaining competitive 
conditions in the European Coal and Steel industry. 

Upon the receipt of this letter, the then President of the 
High Authority, M. Jean Monnet, communicated with Mr. 
¥’. A. Goergen, the then President of the O.C.C.F., in order 
to ascertain the facts and to take steps to correct any 
practice that might be contrary to the Community’s pur- 
poses. After conversations between officials of the High 
Authority and of the O.C.C.F., the O.C.C.F. terminated 
all exclusive agreements then in effect for the purchase 
of scrap in the United States. Following this action, on 
November 10, 1955 the High Authority issued a press 
communique in which it announced: 


“In accordance with the position previously taken by 
the High Authority, it has been agreed that in the future 
the O.C.C.F. in importing from the United States will not 
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enter into agreements containing exclusive provisions, 
nor relating to a fixed percentage of the Community’s 
needs. 

“Consequently, the O.C.C.F. in the future will examine 
the offers of suppliers in third countries in accordance 
with customary commercial criteria, such as prices, 
quality, delivery terms, etc.” 


During the year 1956 following the termination of its 
exclusive purchase arrangements, the 0.C.C.F. purchased 
scrap in the United States through about a dozen scrap 
dealers. 

In spite of the elimination of these exclusive arrange- 
ments it has now come to the attention of the High 
Authority, that in testimony before the Small Business 
Committee of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, certain United States scrap dealers have charged 
that the buying practices of the O.C.C.F. continue to dis- 
criminate against them in favour of the group of Ameri- 
can scrap dealers with whom the O.C.C.F. previously had 
exclusive arrangements. The High Authority is under- 
taking a thorough investigation to ascertain the facts as 
to the validity of these charges. Whether or not these 
charges prove to be well founded, however, the High Au- 
thority has decided that steps should be taken to avoid 
any possibility of misunderstanding, either in the United 
States or the Community, of the policies of the High Au- 
thority or of its determination to enforce those policies. 
It has, therefore, also undertaken to formulate detailed 
criteria and procedures to be followed by the O.C.C.F. in 
purchasing scrap in the United States. These criteria 
and procedures will be designed to eliminate any discrim- 
inatory or restrictive practices or any practices in any 
other way contrary to the purposes of the Community. 

It is contemplated that the formulation of these criteria 
and procedures, together with control arrangements nec- 
essary to assure that they will be followed, will be com- 
pleted and adopted after consideration at the next meet- 
ing of the O.C.C.F. When adopted these arrangements 
will be made available to the State Department and en- 
forced by the High Authority. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Done at 
Geneva September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 
26, 1952. TIAS 2487. 

Ratification deposited: Egypt, May 28, 1957. 
Protocol providing for accession to the convention on 
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road traffic by occupied countries or territories. Done 
at Geneva September 19, 1949. TIAS 2487. 
Ratification deposited: Egypt, May 28, 1957. 


Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 


International convention for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries. Dated at Washington February 8, 1949. 
Entered into force July 3, 1950. TIAS 2089. 
Adherence deposited: Federal Republic of Germany, 

June 27, 1957. 

Protocol amending the international convention for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries of February 8, 1949 
(TIAS 2089). Done at Washington June 25, 1956.* 
Adherence deposited: Federal Republic of Germany, 

June 27, 1957. 


Trade and Commerce 

International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Done 
at Geneva November 7, 1952. Entered into force 
November 20, 1955.? 

Accession deposited: Hungary, June 3, 1957. 

Agreement supplementary to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, with tariff schedule and related 
exchanges of notes. Signed at Washington by the 
United States, Belgium, on behalf of the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union, and the Netherlands June 27, 
1957. Schedule applicable on and after June 29, 1957. 

Eighth protocol of supplementary concessions to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Cuba and the 
United States). Done at Habana June 20, 1957. 
Entered into force June 29, 1957. 


Whaling 

Protocol amending the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Done at Washington November 
19, 1956.7 
Ratification deposited: New Zealand, June 21, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Bolivia 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of June 7, 1957 (TIAS 3841). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at La Paz June 17 and 21, 1957. 
Entered into force June 21, 1957. 


Burma 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of February 8, 1956, as amended (TIAS 3498, 
3628, and 3707). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Rangoon June 14, 1957. Entered into force June 14, 
1957. 


Canada 

Protocol to the convention for the protection, preservation 
and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in the 
Fraser River system of May 26, 1930 (50 Stat. 13855). 
Signed at Ottawa December 28, 1956." 
Ratified by the President: June 18, 1957. 


Germany 

Research reactor agreement for cooperation concerning 
civil uses of atomic energy with the Federal Republic 
of Germany on behalf of Berlin. Signed at Washington 
June 28, 1957. Enters into force on date on which each 
Government receives from the other written notifi- 
cation that it has complied with statutory and 


constitutional requirements. 


* Not in force. 
? Not in force for the United States. 
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Iran 

Treaty of amity, economic relations, and consular rights. 
Signed at Tehran August 15, 1955. Bntered into force 
June 16, 1957. 
Proclaimed by the President: June 27, 1957. 

Iraq 

Agreement concerning a special program of facilities 
assistance. Effected by exchange of notes at Baghdad 
June 16, 1957. Entered into force June 16, 1957. 

Mexico 

Agreement concerning the joint interpretation of article 7 
of the Migrant Labor Agreement of August 11, 1951 
(TIAS 2331), as amended and extended. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Washington June 17, 1957. 
Entered into force June 17, 1957. 

Philippines 

Agreement supplementing and amending the agreement of 
April 27, 1955, as amended (TIAS 3231, 3551), by 
providing additional financial assistance for certain 
military construction. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Manila June 14, 1957. Entered into force June 14, 
1957. 

United Kingdom 


Agreement supplementary to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Washington June 27, 
1957. Entered into force June 27, 1957. 


Support Costs Agreement 
With German Federal Republic 


Press release 354 dated June 11 


The texts of the notes exchanged on June 7 at 
Bonn by the United States and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany concerning the payment by 
the Federal Republic of DM 325 million ($77 
million) toward the maintenance of United States 
troops in Germany are as follows. 


First German Note 
JUNE 7, 1957 


Exceitency: In the course of the discussions 
which have taken place between representatives 
of our two Governments concerning the question 
of mutual aid in the spirit of Article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, the Government of the 
Federal Republic has examined the measures 
which it might take in pursuance of the aims of 
Article 3 in addition to its own defense efforts 
which are progressively developing. In the pres- 
ent circumstances of the two countries, the Fed- 
eral Government has declared its willingness to 
make, without prejudice to the future, a volun- 
tary contribution to the defense efforts of the 
United States and has the honor to propose to the 
Government of the United States the following 
agreement. 
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1. The Federal Government will make a volun- 
tary contribution of DM 325 million to the addi- 
tional costs resulting to the United States from 
the maintenance of United States troops in the 
Federal Republic. 

2. The above-mentioned sum will be made 
available to the Government of the United States 
in the form of an account with the Bank Deut- 
scher Laender on the day of coming into force of 
this agreement for use within the Deutschemark 
(West) currency area. 

3. Should this agreement not have entered into 
force by June 1, 1957, the Federal Government 
will at the request of the Government of the 
United States and subject to the approval of the 
competent committees of the German Bundestag 
make an advance payment up to an amount of 
DM 175 million against the sum mentioned in 
paragraph 1 into the previously referred to ac- 
count. 

4. On the German side this agreement requires 
the approval of the legislative bodies. The agree- 
ment shall enter into force on the day on which 
the Federal Government notifies the Government 
of the United States that their approval as 
constitutionally required has been given. 

5. I have the honor to propose that if the 
Government of the United States declares its ac- 
ceptance of the proposal contained in paragraphs 
1 to 5 above, this note together with your reply 
shall constitute an agreement between the two 
Governments. 


U.S. Reply to German Note 
JUNE 7, 1957 

Excettency: I have the honor to refer to your 
note of this date reading as follows: 

{At this point the U.S. note repeats the German note 
as given above.] 

The United States Government appreciates the 
spirit motivating the offer of the Federal Re- 
public contained in your note. The United States 
Government accepts the amount mentioned in the 
above text as a contribution to the maintenance of 
United States forces in the Federal Republic. At 
the same time, the United States Government 
feels constrained to point out that the sum offered 
will cover only a fraction of the costs in 
Deutschemarks required for the maintenance of 
United States forces in the Federal Republic as- 
signed to NATO and an even smaller proportion 
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of the total costs to the United States of the main- 
tenance of these forces. In agreeing to the pro- 
posal of the Federal Republic, the Government of 
the United States, therefore, reserves the right to 
raise with the Federal Republic the question of 
additional aid for these forces. It proposes that 
the agreement should be subject to review by the 
two governments during the last quarter of this 
year if the Government of the United States so 
requests. I should appreciate Your Excellency’s 
confirmation that this proposal is acceptable to 
your Government. 


Second German Note 
June 7, 1957 


ExceLLENcyY: I have the honor to refer to your 
note of today which acknowledges the German 
note of June 7, 1957 and then continues: 

[At this point the German note repeats the last paragraph 
of the U.S. note as given above.] 

The Federal Government interprets Article 3 
of the North Atlantic Treaty thus, that the pos- 
sibility is given every treaty partner to take up 
at any time with another treaty partner a dis- 
cussion as to whether and if so to what extent 
assistance within the meaning of this article 
should be considered. It is, therefore, ready 
for a discussion concerning this matter if the 
Government of the United States so requests. 
Any eventual arrangement which might follow 
the examination of the aforementioned question 
on the basis of the then-existing situation would 
again require the approval of the German 
Bundestag. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on June 26 (legislative day, June 24), 1957, 
confirmed the following: 


Jacob D. Beam to be Ambassador to Poland. (For 
biographic details, see press release 369 dated June 17.) 

Val Peterson to be Ambassador to Denmark. (For 
biographic details, see press release 365 dated June 
14.) 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new release in the popular BACKGROUND series .. . 


CEYLON—1957 


A ant Ceylon, a pear-shaped tropical island off the southeastern tip ot 
; e al men : India, has been a connecting link in East-West trade as long as ships 
no ~ have plied the Indian Ocean. Colombo, located on the west coast, 
a is the capital, largest city, and chief port. Since World War II it 
8 has become an international meeting ground for Asian countries and 
— has given its name to the Commonwealth program known as the 
0 Colombo Plan. 
: The year 1956 marked the inauguration of a program of American 
economic development assistance to Ceylon and with it a strengthening 
of the always friendly ties between the two nations. 

noToH Ceylon—1957 describes this important nation which attained full 
a e dominion status in 1948. The most recent in the series of Background 
Jos publications, this 16-page pamphlet is illustrated with photographs 

and maps. Topics included in the discussion are: 


The Land 

The People 

Political Ceylon 

Organization of the Government 
The Economy 

The United States and Ceylon 


Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., at 15 cents each. 


Publication 6474 15 cents 
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